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Warm weather worries winter lovers — 


By Arianna Aquadro 
Staff Writer 


When one thinks of December in 
Northern Vermont, one would not ex- 
pect to see students donning T-shirts and 
sneakers as opposed to puffy jackets and 
snow boots. This fall and early winter sea- 
son, has seen above average temperatures 
sweep across not only the state of Ver- 
mont, but the entire Northeast. 

While cyclists and runners are taking 
advantage of the warm weather, others are 
feeling the detrimental effects brought on 
by the lack of snow. Senior and captain 
of the St. Michael’s College Nordic Ski 
Team, Brianna McKinley, is frustrated. 

“During Thanksgiving break the nor- 
dic ski team went to Canada for ski camp 
specifically to get time on snow, which is 
really important before the season starts,” 
said McKinley. “Even though we were 
able to ski on snow in Canada, the warm- 
er weather had a negative impact there 
as well because there wasn't any natural 
snow. We only had a short area to train 
on, and then when we got back there was 
no snow at all, but rain. As opposed to 





Adding ad blockers block frustration 


By Alyssa Kibbee 
Staff Writer 


A group of friends is sitting at lunch 
arguing about what time the movie they 
are going to see starts. Someone takes 
out their iPhone and opens Safari so the 
group can look up the movie times. Right 
when they click on the webpage they are 
looking for, the screen freezes and every- 
one sighs in frustration. When the web- 
page finally loads, it is filled with unnec- 
essary advertisements that make looking 
for the movie time a much more difficult 
process than originally thought. All of 
their thoughts are the same: “There must 
be a way to get rid of these annoying ads!” 

As Apple continues to upgrade their 
software for iPhones, app companies 
have to progress just as fast. For any per- 
son surfing the web, advertisements that 
pop up on the screen or on the side of 
the web page have always been annoying 
and hinder the online browsing process. 
Apple recently released iOS 9, its newest 
operating system, which is compatible 
with ad blocking apps, making it easy for 
iPhones users to block ads within Safari. 
Available in the App Store, iPhone own- 
ers can download a variety of ad blocking 
apps. Some apps are free, and some cost 


up to $99, depending on what affect the 
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last year when there was over a foot.” 

“Instead we have to roller ski. Roller 
skiing tries to replicate real skiing as much 
as possible but time on snow is super 
valuable. I always say when I ski for the 
first time back on snow I have to get my 
ski legs back.” 

These warmer temperatures are not 
random by any means, but due to several 
contributing factors. 

“First off, you can never just say cli- 
mate change is causing it because climate 
patterns are really averages over 30 year 
periods so you can’t attribute any storm, 
event, or seasonal thing to it, but it’s all 
certainly consistent with climate change,” 
said Peter Hope, professor of biology 
who teaches the course Effects of Climate 
Change. 

According to Vermont State Climatol- 
ogist, Dr. Lesley-Ann Dupigny-Giroux, 
the current El Nifio we are experienc- 
ing, which is shaping up to be one of the 
strongest on record, is a large contributing 
factor to these abnormal seasonal tem- 
peratures. The El Nifio-Southern Oscilla- 
tion (ENSO), simply known as El Nifo, 


occurs about every three to five years and 


user wants. The more expensive the app, 
the better it will work. 

“Most of ad blocker apps are ridding 
users of being bombarded with annoying, 
interruptive ads when they are browsing 
on the mobile web,” said Lara O'Reilly, 
global advertising editor for Business In- 
sider, in an email interview with The De- 


fender. “Ads are also known to use up all 


reaches its peak around Christmas time. 

“El Nifo is a naturally occurring mode 
of variability or teleconnection in the 
ocean-atmosphere system,” Dupigny-Gir- 
oux said. “It is when the ocean and atmo- 
sphere fluctuate in a way where changes 
in the ocean result in changes in the at- 
mosphere and vice versa. El Nifio refers to 
the ocean component and the Southern 
Oscillation is the atmospheric part.” 

During El Nifo, there is a movement 
of warm water both eastwards along the 
equator in the Pacific Ocean, and south- 
wards along the western coast of South 
America. Winds, both at the surface and 
jet stream level, are disrupted by the east- 
ward ocean movement. 

The movement of water from El Nifio 
is not the only oceanic factor affecting at- 
mospheric temperatures. 

“Another thing that is affecting the Jet 
Stream, which helps keep it warm here, is 
there's an abnormally warm pool of wa- 
ter in the Northeastern Pacific Ocean off 
the West Coast which is called the Blob,” 
Hope said. “This is also affecting the po- 
lar jet stream which is what really affects 
our weather quite a bit. What happens to 


“Ad blockers also increase the speed 
of the webpage’s load time,” said Amde 
Assefa, Mac lab manager and technical 
specialist in the IT department at St. Mi- 
chael’s. “A lot of the time when someone 
opens up a webpage, it takes a long time 
to completely load because the advertise- 
ments on the page have so much media 
content behind them. Blocking the ads 
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Your Computer 
IMAGE COURTESY OF ADBLOCKPLUS.COM 


A diagram of Adblock Plus shows users how ad blocker works for their personal com- 
puters. Though postive for annoyed internter users, ad blockers are majorly affecting 


advertisment and marketing businesses. 


of a consumer’s data — particularly video 
ads — so these ad blockers can help soften 
the blow to their bill. As long as the us- 
ers realize that these ad blocker apps only 
work within Safari and not individual 
apps, the results are beneficial.” 

‘The fact that the ads are blocked from 
webpages isn’t the only benefit to having 
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prevents the ads from having to load 
when you open up a webpage, so it goes 
a lot faster.” 

Advertisements have always been pres- 
ent on websites, and they often annoy In- 
ternet users. Now that there is a way to 
block ads from these websites, users are 
taking advantage of it. Jessica Lapar, ’16, 
is a business major and in her advertise- 


ee er ar a rs 


the jet stream kind of controls where the 
warm and the cold air are a lot.” 

The change in the jet stream flow rip- 
pling across North America tends to cause 
cooler and wetter conditions among re- 
gions in the south and warmer and drier 
conditions in the northern regions of the 
United States as well as the southernmost 
parts of Canada. 

“The National Weather Service is call- 
ing for continued warmer than average 
temperatures,” said Dupigny-Giroux. 

It’s uncertain what's in store for Ver- 
monts quickly approaching winter 
months. 

“It seems El Nifo is sticking here, but 
my personal prediction is that we will see 


a lot of back and forth between thaw and 


rain and ice and snow,” said Hope. There 
will most likely not be as consistent- 
ly good conditions, which could affect 
things like the ski season. But on the pos- 
itive side it could bring rain to California 


which would help with the drought, so 


it’s not all bad.” 


ment class they read an article on how ad 
blockers affect the advertisement busi- 
ness. 

“For advertisers and those in marketing 
and advertising agencies, they are losing 
money because now people aren't clicking 
on their ads,” Lapar said. “This can be re- 
ally detrimental to their company. 

“Some companies are even trying to 
come up with ways to block this app from 
working on their websites.” 

Companies have long used advertising 
as a form of promoting their products. 

“Companies need to market their ad- 
vertisements because that is the way they 
meet people,” Assefa said. “We have shift- 
ed away from the days of billboards, and 
social media and the Internet are now the 
major ways of advertising to the consum- 
er. Websites like Spotify and The New 


York Times are now offering paid sub- 
scriptions as a way for the user to get rid 


of ads.” 

Without the paid subscription to Spo- 
tify and The New York Times, ads will be 
present, so the feature of no ads comes at 
a price. 

“Technology is always changing,” 
Lapar said. “Today we are blocking ads 
using these apps, so who knows where the 
advertisement business will go.” 
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Climate change: Campus discussion heats up 


f 


Rain, not snow as the Farmer's Al- 
manac had predicted, graced Vermont 
during the first three days of December. 
Only eight of Smuggler’s Notch’s 78 ski 
slopes were open as of Wednesday. 

Climate change’s effects are apparent 
in Vermont from the unseasonably warm 
winters to the super storms like Irene 
that wreaked havoc in 2011. Around the 
world rising sea levels and super storms 
due to climate change and poor air quali- 
ty due to emissions from fossil fuels have 
added to the problems. 

This week leaders from 195 countries 
have been in Paris trying to craft a treaty 
to reduce emissions as part of the Unit- 
ed Nation’s “Conference of the Parties.” 
President Obama has said coming to an 
agreement is one of his top priorities. This 
could be the first time the U.S. will agree 
to such a treaty. 

With the Paris Talks taking piace and 
climate change as an increasingly hot top- 
ic The Defender staff posed two questions 
to students. How has climate changed 
impacted you? How do you think we, as 
a country, should go about reacting to cli- 
mate change? 


Jaime Blais ’16 
Biology Student 
Tt makes me re-think things in life 

that you do on an everyday basis, such as 
wasting water, throwing out food or even 
when I drive to the library which is only 
seconds away from my townhouse. 

We should make climate change more 
of a priority and not pretend like it’s not 
happening. 


Reilly Dillon, 16 
Skier 

I am an avid skier, so climate change 
has impacted me because of how much 


Lillian Simko 





cat 
By Madeline Hughes 
News Editor 


the season has changed. Usually by 
mid-December most mountains would 
have a solid snowpack, but that is not the 
case in 2015. 

In the U.S. we need to understand that 
climate changes fairly often so I believe ev- 
eryone should do their part to lower their 
carbon footprint and ride out the wave. 
Things will change, we need to adapt just 
like other generations have done. 


Asa Cloutier, ’16 
Vermonter 

Being a native of Vermont, I don’t 
want to see super storm like Irene and 
Sandy becoming a normal occurrence. 
Irene especially brought flooding. and it 
rattled some communities. It would be 
awful if storms like that happened three 
or four times a year. 

The U.S. needs to step up and become 
the world leader in addressing climate 
change. We are second highest in the 
world in carbon emissions, and if our car- 
bon footprint is that big then we need to 
be the ones who make people think green. 


Nate Potter, ’16 
Hunter 

Fresh snow provides me the opportuni- 
ty to track deer, which makes it more fun. 
Sometimes when I go home for Thanks- 
giving break, there’s already snow. This 
year that wasn’t the case. Climate change 
might have something to do with that. 


Cody Boissoneault, ’17 
Farmer 
Farmers with their crops are getting 
more torrential downpours and more se- 
vere weather. Our whole farm flooded a 
couple years ago. We lost 400 to 500 acres 
we could have planted and had to plant 
really late. 
I think everyone has to do their 
part. Everyone has to do their 
things and improve everyday 


own 


life. 


Sean Faust 





Maddy Hansen, ’17 
Skier 

Growing up in New Hampshire, we 
always had massive snow banks in the 
winter. But even before climate change 
was a big deal, I noticed the snow banks 
stopped getting as big as they had before. 
As a skier, ’m worried about snowpack, 
because if there’s no snow, we can't ski, so 
we have to make snow, which uses a lot of 
resources. 

We have this mentality that it’s a big 
issue that one person can't make a change. 
We need to change our attitude. If every- 
one thinks they alone can’t make a change, 
it’s a self-fulfilling prophecy. Any change 


anyone can make is a good change. 


Sean Faust, 716 
Californian 

It's affected me with lack of rain. 
Hopefully El Nifo will help bring back 
the water. 

This past October it was in the low to 
mid 90s the entire month. That is unusu- 
al. Normally August is our hottest month. 
I don’t remember being that hot for that 
long. 


Lillian Simko, ’16 
Skier 

Climate change hasn’t affected my ski- 
ing. Mountains all make snow and fake 
snow is the second best kind of snow! The 
earth cycles through warmer and colder 
periods. We’re in a warmer period right 
now so mountains do have to make more 
snow which changes the conditions. It’s 
like spring skiing season comes earlier and 
lasts longer- which is fine with me! 

The earth goes through cycles. Cli- 
mate fluctuates and we're in a warmer cy- 
cle. I’m an advocate of being aware of and 
respecting our earth and the climate. We 
just have to ride it out. 


“Nate Potter 


Reilly Dillon 


Alix Lara, ’16 
Environmental Studies Major 

I think that education is the best 
way for our country to react to climate 
change. If people are not educated and do 
not understand the issues that we face due 
to climate change today, then people will 
not be motivated to change. 


Ashley Cook, ’17 
Vermonter 
There is often talk about how the 

maple sugaring season seems to keep 
getting shorter and shorter. It also seems 
like there has been more rain in the sum- 
mer months and less snow in the winter 
months. It doesn’t feel natural to be hav- 
ing 40 and 50 degree days in December. 

I support international agreements for 
regulations on things such as greenhouse 
gas emissions. Everyone is affected by cli- 
mate change, some more than others. In 
order to mitigate the effects of it, action 
needs to be taken all around the world. 


Savannah Clinton 716 
GreenUp Member 

The United Nations conference on 
climate change gives opportunities for 
countries to act as leaders to combat cli- 
mate change. America is at a pivotal point 
of realization that our actions as a coun- 
try and as citizens contribute to climate 
change. America should use great mea- 
sures to reduce our contribution to cli- 
mate change, while also counteracting our 
behavior with mindsets of restoration and 
regenerative ideals, through our economy 
and food systems, in order to give dignity 
and justice back to our fellow global citi- 
zens and the environment. 


Interviews by: Paige Leahy, Mark Yetter, Ryder 
Schumacher, Kaylee Sullivan, Karianne Shetter, 
Kim MacPhail, Karianne Shetter, Paul De- 
tzer, Marianna Nowacki, Lauren Friedgen and 
Anna Ste. Marie. 


‘ : Ravannah Clinton. 
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PHOTO BY KAYLEE SULLIVAN 
Flowers piled outside of the city’s main synagogue in Copenhagen, Denmark after a man died during a terror attack in Spring 2015. Six St. Michael’s students were studying abroad in 
Copenhagen when the attack occurred. Terrorist attacks are becoming more and more common in study abroad destinations. 


Study abroad: Is the fear of terror attacks keeping students from traveling? 


By Meagan Brady 
Staff Writer 


As reports and tweets came flooding 
across news and social media outlets re- 
garding the terror attacks in Paris, many 
friends and relatives here in the U.S. be- 
gan to panic. The thought of a loved one 
being in danger is a scary one, and the 


semester whether through study abroad 
programs or school supported trips. This 
semester there are students in 21 different 
countries and even more are planned for 
the spring semester. 

Although it is rare that a student would 
be injured in an attack such as the one in 
Paris, dangers to students studying abroad 
do exist. 


| don’t want fear to hold me back from 
traveling to places I’ve always wanted to 


go.” 


thought of them being in danger thou- 
sands of miles away can be even scarier. 

This unsettling thought turned into 
tragic reality for the family of Nohemi 
Gonzalez, a 23 year-old senior from Cal- 
ifornia State University in Long Beach, 
who was studying abroad in Paris. Gonza- 
lez was one of 130 victims who lost their 
lives during the malicious attacks. 

Like Gonzalez, many students at St. 
Michael’s study and travel abroad each 


-Allegra DiCesare, '15 


Last spring, when six students were 
studying abroad in Copenhagen, a terror- 
ist attack occurred related to the Charlie 
Hebdo cartoons. The first shooting took 
place at a café, and the second occurred 
outside of the city’s main synagogue, right 
around the corner from the apartment of 
Jackie Clark, 716. 

“The program I was with informed 
us on what was happening and reached 
out to our families in the states to inform 


them as well,” Clark said. “I was lucky 
to have a strong support system abroad 
to help process what was happening. We 
attended the memorial and peace gather- 
ings together. While it was a scary time 
I did feel safe and surrounded by good 
people.” 

When asked about the concern for 
the safety of study abroad students, Peg- 


gy Imai, director of study abroad affairs ~ 


stated, “That’s a difficult question to an- 
swer because I get worried when a student 
crosses Route 15 here to get to the oth- 
er side and I worry about students who 
are going to certain cities in the United 
States. It’s difficult because there are a 
variety of different kinds of concerns out 
there, whether it’s here in the U.S. or in 
other countries.” 
Imai offers some advice to avoid danger 
to students going abroad by stating. 
“Students just generally need to be 
aware of their surroundings and do things 
such as read the newspaper and listen 
to the directives of the program they're 
studying abroad with,” Imai said. “I think 
that the free and easy attitude thinking 
that ‘those things won't happen to me’ is 


probably shifting now because everyone is 
vulnerable.” 


Clark identifies with Imai’s thoughts, 


stating, “This incident did make me real- — 


ize I too often take my safety and ane 
for granted.” 

For all students and faculty ave 
abroad, St. Michael’s takes specific safety 


precautions. 


“For our students going on faculty led 


programs, we automatically enroll them 
in the Step Program through the U.S. De- 
partment of State which allows them gov- 
ernment to know who's abroad and where 


they are,” Imai said. “So in the case of a 


crisis situation they have a general idea of 
who's overseas and in which location.” 

Although current political unrest and 
national disputes are occurring around 
the globe, students are still looking for- 
ward to their time abroad. 

Allegra DiCesare, 15, who is travel- 
ing to Florence next semester said, “Those 


things have made me really nervous about 


going abroad but in the end I don’t want 
fear to hold me back from traveling to 
places I’ve always wanted to go.” 





Laundry vandals cause electrical hazards, $10, 000 in ¢ dama ges 


By Alyson Campbell 
Staff Writer 


With the high cost of college tuition 
these days, it is not surprising college stu- 
dents are willing to do everything in their 
power to save a few pennies. However, 
recent efforts by students at St. Michael’s 
College to avoid paying $1.50 for a load 
of laundry have yielded unforeseen costs 
and safety concerns. 

Students across campus have discov- 
ered that unplugging the knight card 
swipe machine, which is used to pay for 
laundry, enables the washers and dryers to 
run without any form of payment. 

“Everyone knows that you can do your 
laundry for free,” said Adam Sandler, ’17, 
a resident in the 200 townhouses. “All of 
last year in Pontigny where I lived the ma- 


chines were constantly blinking, I never 
had to unplug anything — someone had 
already done it.” 

Regardless of attempts by facilities to 
make unplugging the machines more dif- 
ficult, such as covering the outlets with 
plastic covers, students have continued 
to find ways to cheat the system. Conse- 
quently, not only are students not paying 
for laundry, but they are costing the col- 
lege more money by damaging property. 

In November, the laundry room in the 
200s was locked for multiple days due to 
damage done to the electrical wiring. 

“Someone actually disconnected one 
of the electrical wires and left it exposed,” 
said Doug Babcock, director of public 
safety. 


See LAUNDRY VANDALS, Page 6 





PHOTO BY KIM MACPHAIL 
Laundry machines in Canterbury Hall whirl piles of student clothing Oct. 30 at St. Mi- 
chael’s College. The laundry machines in Canterbury were used less in the beginning of 
the semester due to free laundry opportunities elsewhere on campus. 
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No Starbuck’s pumpkin spice lattes for Neil Young 


By Kim MacPhail 
Photo Editor 


Kyle Roberson, a Starbucks fiend, now 
thinks twice before getting his daily cup 
of coffee after learning of rock star Neil 
Young's boycott on Starbucks products 
through a group that has filed a lawsuit 
against the state of Vermont’s new genet- 
ically modified organisms (GMO) label- 
ing law. 

Roberson is an alias name for a real 
Starbucks customer used in a case study 
created by St. Michael’s College busi- 
ness professors Karen Popovich and Paul 
Oslen and alumna Alexandra Brenock, 
"15. The case study was presented to the 
campus community Wednesday, Dec. 
2 as part of the Social Science Research 
Center (SSRC) discussion series and illus- 
trates Roberson’s ethical and moral dilem- 
mas after learning about Young’s boycott 
as well as the business ramifications of 
Young’s testimonial on social media. 

Last year Young published an article 
entitled “Goodbye Starbucks!!!” on his 
website, where he called for a boycott of 
Starbuck’s products because the franchise 
belongs to the Grocery Manufacturer’s 
Association (GMA) who is suing Ver- 
mont with three other companies for its 
GMO labeling law, Act 120, which is to 
go into effect-July 1, 2016. 


Vermonts GMO labeling law, signed . 


by Governor Peter Shumlin on May 8, 
2014, requires all food products contain- 
ing GMOs to be labeled. This is the first 
GMO labeling law to be passed in the 
United States. 

GMO’s are foods injected with genes 
from animals or plants unrelated to the 
food. According to the Organic Con- 
sumer Association, genetic modification 
produces plants and animals that would 
never occur in nature. Though long-term 
human studies haven't been done to de- 
termine GMO consumption safety, ani- 
mal studies have linked GMOs to various 
health effects according to the Organic 
Consumer Association. However, many 
experts argue that they are safe for con- 
sumption, 

“The science is quite clear: crop im- 
provement by the modern molecular 
techniques of biotechnology is safe,” said 
the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science in a statement on 
their website published in October 2012. 

In the Business Department’s case 
study, Roberson researched GMA, Star- 
bucks and its connections with GMOs 
to help decide if he should keep drink- 
ing his daily coffee at Starbucks or if he 
should find a new place to feed his coffee 
obsession. He discovered that GMA is a 
Washington, D.C. based trade association 
that lobbies for food related companies. 
Starbucks and Monsanto, the largest pro- 





PHOTO COURTESY OF TAKAHIRO KYONOVIA VIA FLICKR 
Neil Young and Crazy Horse perform at Zollhafen/Nordmole-Mainz in Mainz, Germany 
July 28, 2014. Young is an anti-GMO advocate and is currently boycotting Starbucks 
coffee for its connection to a lawsuit against the state of Vermont’s GMO labeling law. 


ducer of genetically modified foods and at - 


the center of GMO controversy, are both 
members of the GMA. 

One week after Young’s boycott an- 
nouncement, Starbucks responded via 
Twitter saying they are not associated 
with the lawsuit, did not provide fund- 
ing for any campaign and are not aligned 
with Monsanto. 

“The petition claiming that Starbucks 
is a part of this litigation is completely 
false,” said Starbuck’s in its tweet. 

In the discussion of the case study, 
Professor Olsen and Popovich discussed 
the complexity of Starbuck’s position as a 
member of GMA. 

“All of these member organizations give 
money to the GMA to do their work, so 
arguably Starbucks is a part of this law- 
suit,” Olsen said during the event. “How- 
ever, I don’t think Starbucks could ever 
leave GMA because it allows for them to 
have a voice in D.C. On a business ethics 
standpoint, if you are a member of an or- 
ganization and you don’ agree with the 
one thing that organization does, the ma- 
jor question you have to ask yourself is if 
you remain a member.” 

Soon after Vermont's GMO labeling 
law passed, four food industry organiza- 
tions filed suit against the state claiming 
the law to be unconstitutional. The plain- 
tiffs, including GMA, Snack Food Asso- 
ciation, the International Dairy Food As- 
sociation, and the National Association of 
Manufacturers, said the law violates first 
amendment rights and the commerce 
clause of the U.S. Constitution. 

“Tm not a lawyer, but speaking from 
a constitutional standpoint, the first 
amendment offers some protection for 


commercial speech, but not full protec- 
tion,” said Professor John Hughes who 
teaches American Constitutional Law at 
St. Michael’s. “What I assume they are 
going to say is that GMOs are not dan- 
gerous and therefore it violates their right 
to free speech to have to put a warning on 
the label. Freedom of speech also meaning 
freedom to not speak. It’s kind of a sleazy 
argument to make if you think about it. 
“You don't have a right to know what's in 
your food. Trust us,’ but they may prevail. 
As for the Negative Commerce Clause, in 
general, the argument is that if Congress 
has not regulated [GMO labeling], they 
made the decision to keep it unregulated 
and keep the states out of it. Again it may 
be meritorious.” 

Federal judge Christina Reiss denied 








the motion put forth by Vermont to dis- 
miss the lawsuit from GMA ruling that 
the plaintiffs could continue their lawsuit 
against Vermont April 27. She also de- 
nied the GMA’s motion for preliminary 
injunction, which would have prevented 
the GMO labeling law to be enacted until 
after the lawsuit was complete. 

In addition to his love of coffee, Rob- 
erson is also a Neil Young fan and discov- 
ered that Young has been a longtime sup- 
porter of Vermont and its GMO labeling 
efforts. 

“Yeah I want a cup of coffee, but I don’t 
want a GMO,” I like to start my day off 
without helping Monsanto,” said Young 
in his song “A Rock Star Bucks a Coffee 
Shop” in his most recent album “The 
Monsanto Years.” 

Young and the band Promise of the 
Real performed an outdoor concert in 
Vermont at the Champlain Valley Expo 
Center July 19, 2015. Before the concert, 
Young held a press conference where he 
donated $100,000 to a legal fund dedi- 
cated to fighting for Vermont’s landmark 
GMO labeling law. During the concert, 
Young said to the crowd, “Strong Ver- 
mont. Standing up while other states are 
lying down.” 

Popovich, Olsen and Brenock’s aca- 
demic case study shows how even though 
the boycott received substantial media 
coverage, Young’s boycott has not affected 
Starbuck's business. The company’s stock 
performance remained constant. 

“His boycott definitely drew atten- 
tion to the case,” Olsen said. “Although 
the boycott didn’t cause any financial af- 
fect on the business, it possibly harmed its 
image. Companies really care about their 
image. If its image is going to be hurt, 
Starbucks will be forced to reconsider 
their association with GMA.” 


PHOTO BY PATRICIA GERBIS 
An ice cold brew of Starbucks coffee sits in front of a Starbucks cafe in South Burlington 
December 3. Starbucks is a member of the Grocery Manufacturers Association who is 
suing the state of Vermont because of its new GMO labeling law. 
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Student club uses knits and needles to give back to the community 


By Samantha Prue 
Staff Writer 


Knitting needles fly and colorful spools 
of yarn spill over the tables as the click and 
clack of wooden needles fill the air, cul- 
minating in the creation of long scarves, 


cozy mittens, and warm winter hats. 


MOVE. 


The St. Michael’s College Knitting Club 
is in full swing this holiday season as it 
gears up for its annual mitten drive. Do- 
nation boxes sit front and center on the 
second floor of the Durick Library and 
nearby a festive Christmas tree, adorned 
with dozens of mittens, scarves, and hats 
in an array of eye-popping colors. 





The St. Michael’s College Knitting 
club meets throughout the year to create 
and donate garments to various organiza- 
tions in the Burlington area, but the mit- 
ten drive is a special time of the year that 
encourages the whole community to get 
involved. Jessica Greene, ’18, president of 
the Knitting Club, said it’s a great way for 
the club to bring in 
more donations. 

“We encourage peo- 
ple to donate things 
that are knit, so you 
can go out and buy 
a hat and donate 
it, or if you have an 
old hat that you just 
happen to have from 
childhood, you can 
donate that too,” 
Greene said. 

The mitten drive 
was started by a for- 
mer library employee 
in 2010 and is spon- 
sored by the Durick 
Library, the Mobili- 
zation of Volunteer 
Efforts (MOVE) 
office, and the Knit- 
ting Club. In an 
email interview with 
The Defender, Kris- 
ten Hindes, the fac- 
ulty advisor for the 


PHOTO BY KIM MACPHAIL Club said, “So far we 
Various scarves and mittens hang on the branches of a Christ- 
mas tree in the Durick Library of St. Michael’s College Sunday. 
The Mitten Drive is sponsored by the library, Knitting Club, and 


have collected quite a 
bit, but it always picks 
up towards the end of 
the semester.” 

As of this week, the mitten drive has 
collected approximately 30 garments, in- 
cluding mittens, hats, and scarves. 

During their monthly meetings, the 
club uses kits to create their garments and 
anyone is welcome to participate, even 
if they have little or no knitting knowl- 
edge. “We have meetings to teach people 


who don't know how, or to help people,” 
Greene said. “We allow the time space 
for people to knit, and to knit with other 
people.” 

The Knitting Club gives all of their cre- 
ations, as well as mitten drive donations, 
to the MOVE office. MOVE will then 
distribute the garments to various orga- 


Ges So far we have collected quite a bit, but 


front entrance. 

However, the holidays are not the only 
time that students have the opportunity 
to give back. The St. Michael’s commu- 
nity also offers many different programs 
throughout the year that give students the 


opportunity to participate in service programs. 


The MOVE office has 12 es 


it always picks up towards the end of the 


semester.” 


-Kristen Hindes, Knitting Club faculty advisor 


nizations throughout the Burlington area, 
including the Committee on Temporary 
Shelter (COTS), the Vermont Children’s 
Hospital, and the Vermont Refugee Re- 
settlement Program. Not including mit- 
ten drive donations, Greene estimates 
that the club typically donates about 15 
handmade garments to various organiza- 
tions during the semester. 

The mitten drive will continue through- 
out the month of December until the end 
of the semester and students are encout- 
aged to drop off knitted hats, mittens, or 
scarves in the donation boxes located in 
the hes at the top of the stairs near the 
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weekly programs that range anti 
from cooking food, to playing volleyball, 
to helping out at the local animal shelter. 

As the fall semester winds down, the 


MOVE office will continue its weekly 


events and welcome all students to get 
involved in the different service opportu- 
nities available. 

“If people want to try it out, with our 
weekly programs there’s no commitment, 
come in do it once, do it every week, try 
all 12 of our programs,’ said Lara Scott, 
the director of MOVE. “We j aie love see- 


ing new faces.” 
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A colorfully tere box sits in the entrance of the Durick Library at St. Michael’s for 
students who wish to participate in the school’s mitten drive until the end of the semester. 





Laundry vandals 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4 


“Tt was a fire hazard because it was an 
uncompleted electrical circuit, and it was 
a life safety issue that could electrocute 
somebody or start a fire,” Babcock said. 

According to Babcock, several of the 
machines have been hardwired in at- 
tempts to bring this to a halt. None of 
the laundry rooms currently have security 
cameras in them, but this reoccurring is- 
sue has brought that conversation to life. 

“The answer is not to expect a group 
of 21-year-olds to do the right thing in 
this scenario because that’s naive,” San- 
dler said. “The answer is to find a solution 
where we can’t do it, that cuts the stu- 





' dents’ responsibility out of it.” 
Although the students may be personal- 
ly benefitting by getting their laundry for 


free, it 


rounds of damage repairs and installation 
of stronger protections for the electri- 
cal connections. I'd conservatively esti- 


It was a life safety issue that could electro- 


cute somebody or start a fire.” 
-Doug Babcock, director of public safety 


comes at a cost. The Director of 
Financial Planning and Business Services, 
Rob Robinson; said the college is directly 
affected by the lost laundry revenue. 

“To date at least one card reader has 
been replaced at a cost of $1700, just for 
the equipment,” Robinson said. “Addi- 
tionally, the St. Michael’s Facilities team 
has over 100 man hours into multiple 


mate that the total cost to SMC is over 
$10,000.” 

Therefore, students are essentially tak- 
ing away from the money that could be 
used for the betterment of the college in 
areas such as academics or resident life. 

“There's only so much dough, and 
what are we going to use it for?” said Lou 
DiMasi, director of residence life. “Do we 


need to put cameras in every laundromat? 
Do we need to put locks on the doors and 
code stuff? Do we need that expense?” 


The unplugging of laundry machines — 


for free laundry is theft of services, and 
the damaging of property by breaking the 
plastic boxes over the outlets are both vi- 
olations to the St. Michael’s College Code 
of Conduct and College Policies. Accord- 
ing to DiMasi, students who are found re- 
sponsible for these violations will be held 
accountable. 

“I don't know any bad kids here, I 
know kids who make bad decisions,” Di- 
Masi said. “The decision to purposely try 
to alter $1.50 is not a good decision. If 
someone really needs money, come on in, 
I'll figure out a way to help you.” 
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am a self-proclaimed coffee lover. When I wake 

up in the morning, coffee is the first thing I 

think about and a large part of the motivation to 
drag myself out of bed. Sometimes, it’s even the last 
thing I think about before I fall asleep at night — my 
morning cup (or cups) of coffee. 

Call me “addicted”, but science is behind me with 
reasons why I won't stop drinking coffee. 

According to recent studies, coffee has been prov- 
en to aid in concentration and attention. In addition 
caffeine raises dopamine levels in the brain making 
_ you feel happy, more alert, and less tired. 

In a phone interview with Dr. Joe Vinson, a pro- 
fessor at the University of Scranton who has studied 
the effects of caffeine, drinking one cup of coffee and 
eating a good breakfast before your final exams can 
help your performance. 

“You need some glucose in your brain as well as 
caffeine at the same time,” said Vinson. 

Glucose from eating food gives you energy and 
the caffeine from coffee can help you focus and be 
more efficient, but be careful you don’t drink too 
much. 

“You don’t want to drink a whole bunch of coffee 
and get jitters,” cautions Vinson. “That will make 
you lose concentration.” 

Vinson referred to a study he read citing three 
cups of coffee as the magical number. 

“Coffee has a good guy and a bad guy. The good 
guy is the antioxidants and the bad guy is caffeine,” 
explains Vinson. 

It’s the antioxidants that help lower risk of de- 


mentia, Alzheimer’s, stroke, and developing type 2 
diabetes. The part that isn’t so good for you is caf- 
feine — the drug. 

“It makes your heart rate go up, your blood pres- 
sure go up, and your glucose go up, effectively put- 
ting stress on your heart,” said Vinson. 

Last year, Rebecca Marchesseault, ’16, was suffer- 
ing from chest pain. She thought it was just heart- 
burn, but when she went to her doctor, she found 
out she was having heart palpitations caused by the 
amount of coffee she was consuming. 

“I was staying up all night to finish my work,” 
Marchesseault said. “I would go to bed at 3:00 a.m. 
or 4:00 a.m every night and I had class at 8:30 a.m. 
I would drink like eight cups of coffee a day on av- 
erage, sometimes more, and a lot of Mountain Dew.” 

One 12 oz Mountain Dew beverage contains 55 
mg of caffeine and an eight oz cup of coffee contains 
around 100 mg of caffeine. Based on Marchesseault’s 
beverage consumption, she was probably consuming 
close to 1000 mg of caffeine per day. 

Marchesseault said that when you are studying 
that much youre also not eating right. “Sometimes 
I wouldn't have time to go to Alliot so I would eat 
a bag of chips and then drink all that coffee,” said 
Marchesseault. 

Marchesseault has since cut back on her coffee 
consumption and doesn’t drink more than two or 
three cups a day. 

When you drink mass quantities of coffee, your 
brain creates more receptors, which means you need 
to consume more to obtain the same effect, Vinson 
explains. Then, if you skip your morning coffee, you 
may feel even more tired than normal. You can also 
become addicted, Vinson warns. 
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During finals, many students drink coffee to give them the energy to complete their work. Recent studies have shown that a cup of coffee alongside a balanced breakfast before a test 
may improve exam performance. 
By Meaghan Glendon 
Visuals Editor 


“It’s not a bad addiction in the sense you can't 
stop,” Vinson said. “If you feel the need to drink cof- 
fee, youre probably addicted, but how much makes 
you addicted varies from person to person.” 

Coffee and caffeine affects everyone differently 
based on how quickly their body metabolizes caf- 
feine, Vinson said. 

“I can drink like half of a soda before it makes me 
feel nauseous” said Sean Wines, ’18, who does not 
drink coffee or any other caffeinated beverages. “It 
doesn’t give me energy, it just makes my heart rate 
increase a lot.” 

Wines also does not like the taste of coffee. Some 
people who don’t like the taste of coffeeopt for ener- 
gy drinks that contain high levels of caffeine that will 
elicit a similar reaction to coffee. But energy drinks 
also contain high levels of sugar and the downside is 
that you are not getting any of the antioxidant health 
benefits that coffee offers. 

Vinson warns against consuming more than three 
cups of coffee a day, which would total about 300 
mg of caffeine. 

Kathryn Miyahira, °16, just recently started 
drinking coffee this semester. “My work load in- 
creased significantly,” Miyahira said. “I found that 
waking up and staying awake was much harder and 
so I started to drink coffee and kind of got hooked,” 
she said with a laugh. 

Miyahara brings a huge thermos filled with coffee 
to the library when she knows she has a lot of work 
to do and said it helps her concentrate. “I feel a little 
jittery but that energy kind of just helps me keep 
going,” Miyahira said. “I know it’s the coffee but I’m 
okay with it because I’m getting all this work done 
and I’m happy about it.” a 


By Lauren Friedgen 
Managing Editor 


or most, food is eaten, its packag- 
} ing is thrown away or recycled, and 

that’s the end of it. But for Judson 
Browning, °16, it’s just the beginning. 
Browning, a studio arts major, is saving 
the packaging for every single food and 
beverage he consumes over the course of 
six months for his final senior art project. 

“For a while now I’ve been progressive- 
ly becoming more and more aware of and 
concerned about issues of recycling — and 
that doesn’t just go for trash, but every- 
thing,” Browning said. “I’ve been shop- 
ping more at thrift stores, getting used 
items and thinking about the amount of 
waste we produce.” 

Browning studied abroad in Berlin 
last semester, where he said they deal with 
trash collection differently than here in 
the United States. Rather than the typi- 
cal two dumpsters for trash and recycling, 
they had one each for general trash, plas- 
tic, metal, paper products and glass. 

“I was making my own food a lot there 
and I only had one trash can, so I end- 
ed up collecting my trash on the shelves 
in my apartment because I wanted to be 
able to dispose of it properly,” Browning 
said. “Most of the trash I was accumulat- 
ing was from food, and it really got me 
thinking about how much waste we pro- 
duce from just eating and the extent to 
which we package our food.” 

This experience inspired Browning's 
project, which he hopes will provide 
viewers with a more tangible illustra- 
tion of how much trash just one person 
produces and get more people thinking 
about the issue of waste on the planet. 

“It’s a smart way for people to think 
about consumerism, waste and packag- 
ing,” said Brian Collier, professor of fine 
arts and Browning's advisor. “I think he’s 
bringing it all home in a powerful direc- 
tion.” 

From cereal boxes to straw wrappers, 
Browning puts each piece of food pack- 
aging he consumes into a paper bag each 
week after washing it and stores it in his 
200s townhouse storage unit next to bikes 
and other various items. Soon, Browning 
will need to transfer his trash into the 
attic of Sloane Art Center because he is 
running out of space. 

Large, corporate farms in the Unit- 
ed States often ship their food to other 
countries while other countries ship food 
into the United States, which Browning 
thinks is a big part of the issue of waste. 
He believes the idea of community-sup- 
ported agriculture (CSA) is one way to 
minimize your own personal contribu- 
tions to municipal solid waste (MSW). 

“Shipping our foods from such long 
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consumerism 


ae If we focus more on a lo- 
cal food industry and local 
food economy, a lot of the 


need for all this ridiculous- 
ly extensive packaging is 





taken away.” 


Judson Browning’s art installment spills down a wall in Sloane Art Center on Wednesday, Dec 2. 


distances calls for a need for packaging 
to preserve them, to protect them, and 
to extend their shelf life,” Browning said. 
“T think if we focus more on a local food 
industry and local food economy, a lot of 
the need for all this ridiculously extensive 
packaging is taken away.” 

Browning likes his CSA because it 
eliminates the process of shipping foods 
over long distances, however, for his proj- 
ect it has been a challenge because he is 
trying to stick with his typical consum- 
erist habits. 

“It’s been a struggle between ‘should 
I adopt more consumerist habits to get a 
clearer picture of the average consumer, or 
should I go with my gut feeling of want- 
ing to pull away from all of these big com- 
pany food brand names,” Browning said. 
“With the CSA there’s less packaging; it’s 
locally sourced food — but then if I had all 
locally sourced food, I would be left with 
far less packaging. I’ve been torn.” 

Browning has decided he will likely 
discontinue his CSA membership next 
semester because of this. This project 
has also been difficult because it impacts 


-Judson Browing, ’16 
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Waste reimagined: 


Seniors art 


many aspects of his life outside of school, 
and sometimes attracts attention to his 
unorthodox ways. 

“I remember we went to the Chubby 
Muffin earlier in the semester for a burger 
and beer night,” said Adam Sandler, ’16, 
one of Browning’s roommates. “Judson 
had to take his little piece of wax paper 
that came with the burger and his emp- 
ty Focal Banger can with us out of the 
restaurant and everyone was looking at us 
like we were crazy.” 

In addition to saving packaging, 
Browning keeps a journal of everything 
he has eaten, experiences he has, and what 
he takes from places such as the Chubby 
Muffin. He started out doing this daily, 
but has needed to switch to weekly jour- 
naling. 

“It’s been really, really tough because 
it’s really demanding,” Browning said. 
“Everyone eats a lot every day.” 

Browning's project gets more com- 
plicated when he shares food, such as on 
Thanksgiving. Because of this, he has ad- 
opted a “give some and take some” philos- 
ophy, meaning he will save some packag- 
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ing he shares with others and throw away 
some to balance it out. is Be 

“It’s been really thought provoking,” 
Browning said. “I’m focusing on food 
and beverage packaging, but it’s made me 
a lot more aware of trash in general and 


I’m becoming more and more conscious. _ 


I’ve been obsessively thinking about the 


things I do that produce waste, and it’s — 


really intense sometimes.” 

Browning has set up five installments 
of his project so far, playing around with 
how he would like to showcase it to the 
public. The project will be displayed at 
Browning's solo exhibition in the Mc- 
Carthy Art Gallery at the beginning of 


May. Although he is not yet positive of — 


its exact display, it will include a pile of 
the trash spreading from the floor of the 
gallery to the walls. Each aspect of the 
project Browning has explored thus far, 
from journal entries to nude photographs 
of Browning lying in his trash, has been 
personal. 

“Tm exhibiting my eating hab- 
its to everyone,” Browning said. “That's 
pretty intimate.” 
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Top: Judson Browning, ’16, staples food packaging on a wall as part of his fifth installment of his senior art project 
on Sunday. Browning’s project aims to highlight the issues with consumerism and waste in the American food sys- 
tem. 

Left: Browning prepares his fifth installment in his studio in Sloane Art Center Sunday. Located on St. Michael's 
College’s north campus, Sloane houses art studios and a dining hall. 

Above: Browning sits amongst his fourth installment while snacking on chips on Wednesday, Dec. 2. 
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Mindful meditation combats chaos of college 


By Audrey Sinclair 
Staff Writer 


xams. Labs. Finals. Debt. Job 

search. Certain words can make 

any college student cringe and 
cower. In a life where young adults jug- 
gle academics, live through overwhelm- 
ing new experiences, and still try to go 
out on the weekend to have a little fun, 
students can put their health on the back 
burner. But one group may have the key 
to balancing the chaos. 

The meditation group at St. Michael's 
College encourages people to relax their 
bodies and minds in order to tackle their 
busy, hectic lives. 

“It’s all about living mindfully,” says 
Kendra Smith, the leader of the group 
and a graduate student who works in 
Human Resources. “It’s about focusing 
on the present moment, when your fo- 
cus is actually on what you're doing, in- 
stead of being lost in thought.” 

When students sit down for a med- 
itation session, their brains might be 
whirring with worry about cramming 
for an upcoming test, or racing with 
plans on how to take on a group proj- 
ect. During meditation, however, people 
concentrate on the tangible now and rely 
on “anchors,” or something grounding 
to come back to when their mind starts 
running off. An anchor might be your 
own breath, or the instructor's voice. 
This reminds the person to focus on the 
moment and not get swept away in a 
flurry of anxiety. 

Meditation has other benefits as well. 
In 2009, a study from the UCLA School 
of Medicine found that long-term medi- 
tation increases gray matter in the brain. 


Gray matter is the part of the brain in 
charge of muscle and sensory control 
such as memory, decision making, emo- 
tions, and self-control. Several studies 
have also found that living mindfully in- 
creases productivity by increasing one’s 
focus and attention. Those who attend 
the meditation session experience first- 
hand just how powerful of an effect it’s 
had on their lives. 

Skeptics doubt that something so 
simple can have such a strong impact, 
but practitioners say the experience of 
meditation proves otherwise. Sitting on 
a cushion in a quiet room for one hour, 


speaking only occasionally and never 
checking your phone is vastly different 
from anything most students do in their 
daily lives, so it is not so shocking that it 
has an effect on the brain. 

Smith said that when she is leading 
meditation, she encourages people to 
share their experiences afterward. “Peo- 
ple often have similar things happen. It 
shows that none of us are really going 
through anything alone.” 

Emily Thomas, who has meditated 
intermittently for the past seven years, 
is a co-worker of Smith’s and attends 
meditation as often as she can, which 











PHOTO BY KIM MACPHAIL 
David Sibulkin, ‘17, meditates in the meditation room in the in the St. Michael’s College 
Dion Family Student Center Monday. Sibulkin started meditating three years ago and 
now meditates for half an hour in the morning and evening almost everyday. He either 
meditates in the meditation room, in his room or does walking meditation. 


is about every other week. “To me, it’s 
important to have a conscious effort to 
just be,” she said. Her voice was full of 
excitement after sharing her self-guided 
meditation experience with the group. 

Chris Dunn, ’18, an economics ma- 
jor who has only been meditating for 
about a month, also attended medita- 
tion group. “I like the change of pace,” 
he said. “It’s nice and relaxing.” 

Linda Hollingdale; retired mental 
health counselor from St. Michael’s 
and founder of the meditation group 
on campus, explained that she often 
hears people say they cannot meditate 
because their mind is too busy. “It’s all 
about the busy mind,” she explained 
from her home. “It’s not about being 
completely calm or shutting off your 
mind, but rather noticing what is go- 
ing on in our body and mind and then 
responding to that in a beneficial man- 
ner.” 

Hollingdale began meditating in 
2011 after undergoing treatment for a 
serious illness. Her anxiety about her 
health inspired her to dive deeper into 
living mindfully and she has been med- 
itating ever since. “Once we learn how 
our body reacts to stress and how our 
minds think about stressful events, we 
have the ability to make more helpful 
decisions about stress,” Hollingdale 
said. 

The group meets for one-hour ses- 
sions on Tuesday and Wednesday eve- 
nings, from 4:45 p.m. to 5:45 p.m. 
on the third floor of the Dion Student 
Center in the Meditation or Interfaith 
Room. Anyone is welcome, regardless 
of the level of experience, and both 
guided and silent meditation is offered. 





Stress Less Week helps students 
pop stress before final exams 
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Durick Library is now offering students the tools and the space to relax and take a break 
from studying. Located right next to the research desk, students may come to a table set 


up with coloring books and colored pencils. 


By Scott Gaudion 
Sports Editor 


he green plastic is rolled out, and 
more and more students find 
themselves drawn to the bright 
color covering the floor of the Alliot 
lobby. POP! SNAP! Loud sounds echo 
around the hall. The green is bubble wrap 


that has been laid out by Active Minds 


as a way for students to stomp out stress 
the week before finals week. During final 
exams, many students find themselves 
stressing out and cramming in all of the 
studying they can before their exams or 
projects are due. Besides the bubble wrap 
stomping, there are events sponsored by 
a variety of organizations to help de- 
stress during the week, and take a break 
from your studying. 

Stress Free Knight will be held on Fri- 
day from 6 p.m. until 8 p.m. and is host- 
ed by the Alcohol Task Force, a group on 
campus that promotes healthy behavior 


they host this event every semester. 

“This. year it will be featuring sev- 
en masseuses to give massages, as well as 
snacks such as fresh fruit and cookies,” 
said Andrea Demos, °17, a member of 
the Alcohol Task Force.“We might also 
have some dogs for some pet therapy. It’s 
just a relaxing evening.” 

According to recent research, stress 
can take a significant toll on a student's 
grades. In a survey from the University © 
of Minnesota’s Boynton Health Service 
in which they spoke to almost 10,000 
students, 69.9 percent of students 
said that they were stressed, of which 
32.9 percent of them saying that the 
stress had had a negative effect on their 
grades. 

Similar to Stress Free Knight, there 
is also a Stress Less Week that is spon- 
sored by Active Minds, a non-profit 
group that seeks to raise awareness for 


mental health. 
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Sufferers of Seasonal Affective Disorder no longer left in the dark: 
UVM researcher offers alternative to light BEETeDY, treatment 


By Karianne Shetter 
Features Editor 


ast month Daylight Savings Time 
struck silently and turned our un- 
4suspecting clocks back.an hour. The 
sun sets before some students even leave 
their classrooms, and on their subsequent 
walk home, a hush lies over campus like a 
blanket. “Is it really only 5:30?” students 
ask as they finish dinner in Alliot. In the 
remaining hours of the night, productiv- 
ity seems like an unreachable goal, and 
Netflix and napping become two almost 
ever-present temptations. 
“Tt’s just a case of the winter blues,” a 
friend offering support might say. “It hap- 
pens to everyone, there’s nothing to worry 


about.” 


But sometimes, there is. 


In the heart of Burlington, Kelly Rohan ° 


PhD, professor of psychological science at 
the University of Vermont, is performing 
groundbreaking research on a new treat- 
ment for Seasonal Affective Disorder, or 
SAD, that is changing how the disorder 
is handled by professionals and patients 
alike. Rohan’s research, which focuses on 
cognitive-behavioral therapy interven- 
tion, a groundbreaking form of treatment 
for SAD, was recently published in the 
American Journal of Psychiatry. SAD is a 
form of recurrent depression that affects 
people most often in the fall and winter 
months. People who are diagnosed gener- 
ally feel a full relief-of their symptoms in 
the spring and summer months, but feel 
symptoms of depression as the sun starts 
descending earlier and cold weather begins 
to strike. According to the APA, Rohan’s 
laboratory is the first to apply cognitive-be- 
havioral therapy (a type of talk-therapy 
used as a treatment for non-seasonal de- 
pression) to SAD. 

One of the most standard treatments 
for SAD currently is light therapy, which 
works to combat the symptoms of SAD by 
exposing patients to artificial light devices 
that emit a white-fluorescent or full-spec- 
trum light. Rohan’s lab performed clin- 
ical trials to compare the effects of the 
talk-based cognitive-behavioral therapy 
instead of light therapy. The research re- 
vealed that patients treated with cogni- 





tive-behavioral therapy exhibited fewer 
recurrences of depression and less severe 
symptoms in future winters than those 
treated with light therapy. 

“Because it’s recurrent depression, it 
comes back every winter,’ said Rohan, 
who referred to the current treatment 
of broad-spectrum light therapy to treat 
SAD. “I’m more interested in treatments 
that have enduring effects, than treat- 
ments that can get the best response in a 
six-week time frame.” 

Many students feel the onset of the 
winter blues after Daylight Savings Time 
hits. “I think everyone gets more tired 
in the winter months, and I think your 
motivation goes down too,” said Bryanna 
Evoy, °16, a biology major at Saint Mi- 
chael’s College. “I get more stressed out 
because I’m more tired and don’t want to 
do what I have to do, so I put it off. It’s 
easier to stay in bed.” 

Though Rohan cautions that not all 
cases of a winter slump indicate SAD, 
symptoms that begin to interfere with 
the routine of one’s life call for a trip to 
a doctor or counselor. “You're going to 
notice youre different if your mood and 
sleep and eating patterns are changing, or 
your social activities change,” said Rohan. 
“If those things start taking a turn for the 
worse, that should raise some red flags.” 

Ryan Stanton, a personal counselor 
at the Bergeron Wellness Center at St. 
Michael’s, added that a major depressive 
episode consists of nine major symptoms 
(see “Know the Symptoms” below), and 
if someone exhibits five or more within 
a two-week period, it could be time to 
schedule an appointment with a pro- 
fessional. In the case of SAD, a seasonal 
component occurs as well. 

“Symptoms could include decreased 
mood, a loss of interest in activities pre- 
viously enjoyed, sleep issues, and irregular 
appetite,” Stanton said. “For those with 
SAD, the pattern has occurred for a few 
winters and is usually the most noticeable 
in the midwinter months like January or 
February.” 

There are resources both on and off 
campus for those who feel they may be 
suffering from SAD. On campus, the 
health center at Bergeron will check Vi- 





tamin D and thyroid levels, while the 
counselors can use cognitive-behavior- 
al therapy. The Durick Library also has 
two full-spectrum lamps available for 
check-out. While less efficient than cog- 
nitive-behavioral therapy, using one for 
15-30 minutes while reading or doing 
homework can be beneficial, according 
to Stanton. However, “light treatment 
doesn’t work if youre inconsistent,” cau- 
tions Stanton. “You'd have to use it for the 
recommended amount of time every day 
to see the effects.” 

There are some organizations on cam- 
pus that work towards addressing mental 
health concerns as well. Active Minds, a 
mental health awareness organization on 
campus, encourages students to be mind- 
ful of their interactions with others, be- 
cause mental health disorders like SAD 
may not always be noticeable, according 
to Jay Swartz, °17, one of the organiza- 
tion’s leaders. “Be aware of others, treat 
others respectfully and sensitively to situ- 
ations they may be in, and keep an open 
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mind,” Swartz said. “Depression is not 
uncommon, it’s not something that is so 
rare that people can’t connect over it, and 
we shouldn’ treat it that way.” 

While depression does affect everyone 
differently, Rohan warns against self-di- 
agnosis because sometimes, a mid-winter 
slump could be just that. “Most people are 
going to have some symptoms at a high lat- 
itude, but they may be more mild, like feel- 
ing a little bit sluggish,” Rohan said. “If it 
crosses the line into clinical depression, then 
it causes problems for managing life — get- 
ting in the way of important things people 
need to do, and meeting goals. That's when 
it’s time to consult a professional.” 

Though for some it may be difficult, 
reaching out to a doctor or counselor is 
important. “One of the biggest problems . 
for many people is the stigma surround- 
ing mental health,” Stanton said. “But it’s 
important to set the stigma aside and get 
the help you need. Know yourself and 
what's on your plate, be active in the win- 
ter, and be intentional in what you do.” 


asonal Affective 


to these symptoms, Stan- 
Usually, people with SAD are 


likely to experience these symptoms in 


the winter months, and are prone to 


_ sleeping and eating more than normal, 

in. rather than less. Since SAD is recur- 

rent, these symptoms eeullpas return 
Sey winter season. 


Holidays highlight 
diverse traaitions 
on campus 


By Kelsey Bode 
Staff Writer 


s students prepare for finals, Alex 
Goff, °17, reflects on the campus 
inistry Advent focus statement 


as he prepares for his final exams, Thomas 
Friedman, °16, celebrates Hanukkah with 
an electric menorah in his townhouse, 
and Yucheng Mou, 717, and his friends 
are contemplating how they will celebrate 
Chinese Lunar New Year on campus. 

For each student, the holidays at St. 
Michael’s College means a little some- 
thing different. 


Advent 

For Catholic students, the season of 
Advent began on Nov. 29 and will end on 
Christmas Eve, Dec. 24. 

It seems like from the moment Black 
Friday arrives, perhaps even before, retail- 
ers start advertising for Christmas, but for 
the Catholic Church this is a time of re- 
flection and prayer. 

“Advent is a period of time that pre- 
pares the Christians for the celebration of 
Christmas, so it is just getting ready and 
praying for the celebration of Jesus in 
our lives,” said Father Brian Cummings, 
director of the Edmundite Campus Min- 
istry. “Christmas for us starts on Dec. 24 
late at night or early afternoon.” 

So how can students get involved 
during the Advent season? 

“Tm a part of campus ministry, so we'll 
go to mass weekly, and celebrate Advent 
in that way,” Goff said. “I’m also part of a 
group called LINK where we meet once a 


STRESS LESS: 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10 

“Stress Less Week has a lot of fun 
stuff going on,” said Thomas Friedman, 
"16, who is a member of Active Minds, 
in an email interview with The Defender. 
“We're going to be doing a lot of things 
leading up to Stress Free Knight.” 

Stress Less has been going on since the 
club began on campus. Besides Stomping 
out Stress, where students walk through 
Alliot and step on bubble wrap, the group 
also brings in therapy dogs for the stu- 
dents to pet, which Friedman says always 
has a good turnout, and is his favorite of 
the activities. 

The Durick Library also sponsors 
events to help students de-stress. Aside 
from having extended library hours until 
2 am., they will also have other events, 
such as having stress therapy dogs until 


week on Wednesdays at 8 pm and go over 


-some sort of topic, have a meditation, do 


an activity, and have a discussion about 
the topic, and we normally bring Christ- 
mas into that during this time of year.” 

“A committee of students help us cre- 
ate this focus statement for the season 
of Advent,” Cummings said. “That’s our 
Advent focus that is based on the advent 
readings of the Sundays. There are four 
Sundays of Advent. Students help us de- 
velop that focus statement by studying 
the four Sundays worth of readings from 
the masses.” 

This year’s focus statement is: “Rejoice 
and strengthen your hearts, for the Lord 
our justice is near.” 


Hanukkah 
For Jewish students, Hanukkah takes 
place from December 6 to December 14. 

“At home in our [town]house, we have 
a menorah, so we'll light the menorah,” 
Friedman said. “One of my housemates is 
Jewish too, so we stick together. We're go- 
ing to make latkes, which are essentially 
potato-pancakes served with applesauce 
or sour cream, and some other Jewish 
food. The sun goes down and we'll light 
the menorah.” 

For some students the holidays are 
more about tradition than faith, as is the 
case for Friedman. 

“At home I celebrated all the Jewish 
holidays,” Friedman said, “Here, not so 
much. I’m not really religious or someone 
who would go to temple every week.” 

Friedman and his housemates have an 
electric menorah, to stay in code with fire 


December 15 and having exam snacks 
in the Durick’s Den from December 13- 
17. They have also set out coloring books 
and bubble wrap at some of the tables as 
a way for students to take a break from 
studying. 
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An advent wreath is suspended from the ceiling of the Chapel of Saint Michael the Arch- 
angel Wednesday. One candle on the wreath is lit every Sunday from Nov. 29 — Dec. 24. 


safety standards on campus. Hanukkah 
overlaps with finals week, but that isn’t a 
problem for Friedman. 

“[It’s] calming, because it’s time I won't 
be focusing on the academic side and 
time I can focus on a more spiritual side,” 


Friedman said. 


Chinese New Year 

Chinese New Year begins on Febru- 
ary 8, 2016. Typically, on the first day 
of the Lunar New Year, everyone in the 
family visits the oldest living relative on 
their father’s side of their family. This isn’t 
possible for international students at St. 
Michael’s, but they can call their relatives 
and wish them a Happy New Year. 

“T call them,” Mou, an international 
student from China who is also known as 
Vincent, said. “I call them every year.” 

“People don’t really celebrate Chinese 
Lunar year on campus,” Mou said. “They 
might just have some nice food, but they 
don’t really celebrate. If we do it, it’s just 
for ourselves. I celebrate with my friends.” 
.The market for traditional Chinese food 
is limited in the Burlington area, accord- 


very useful events to students, especially 
during finals week. During finals, the li- 
brary will often be packed night and day 
with students studying. Payne said that 
he thinks it’s good to take a break every 


now and then, especially after one or two 


gé There are studies that show that usually after five 


minutes with a dog you feel better and happier.” 
-Beth Dietrich, research librarian 


“These are things that we've built 
up through the years,” said John Payne, 
director of library and information ser- 
vices. “It kind of works out that we do a 
little bit more every year. Different peo- 
ple in the library have either come up 
with ideas on their own, or they've seen 
something in a library journal or heard 
about something in a conference.” 

Payne said that he thinks that these are 


hours of just studying. 

“Kristen Hindes and I had been on 
a strategic planning committee on how 
to improve the student experience in the 
library,” said Beth Dietrich, one of the 
research and instruction librarians at the 
Durick Library. “Some of our research 
led us to looking at different ways other 
libraries do de-stressing in the library.” 

Dietrich said that, while they were 


ing to Mou. An important Lunar New 
Year dish is dumplings, but the proper 
ingredients are hard to come by. Mou, his’ 
roommates, and close friends usually or- 
der out food from local restaurants that 
serve food that is the most similar to Chi- 
nese dishes during the time of the Lunar 
New Year. 

“T’m part of the Diversity Coalition,” 
Mou said. “We might organize a Chinese 
Lunar New Year event on campus. We're 
trying to get most Chinese international 
students to stay on campus. More people 
probably want to go to Boston to cele- 
brate because there is more authentic food 
in China Town. That’s what I did before. 
This year might be a little bit different.” 

They hope to put together a night — 
with traditional Chinese dishes. Instead 
of setting off customary fireworks for the 
Lunar New Year, the Diversity Coalition 
is talking of potentially setting off lan- 
terns and lighting sparklers on the 300’s 
field, and maybe even organizing a drag- 


on dance. 


hoping that the coloring books would 
not only de-stress students, but would 
also provide a communal atmosphere for - 
the students, they are still pleased with 
the reactions, even though students seem 
to sit at different tables and grab a color- 
ing book and colored pencils and bring 
them with them. 

“I think the therapy dogs have been 
the most popular,” Dietrich said. “We're 
going to have them here a lot in the next 
few weeks, and students are really ex- 
cited about that. There are studies that 
show that usually after five minutes with 
a dog you feel better and happier.” 

Dietrich also said that students are 
really enjoying the coloring books. It 
seems that the students are taking breaks 
when needed and that it is really helping 
them de-stress by just giving them some- 
thing else to do to take their mind off of 
studying for a short time. 


at 
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Tom Cullins. His exhibition will run until Jan. 16, 2016 


By Lindsey Garland 
Staff Writer 


For five decades, Tom Cullins, 73, has 
conceptualized buildings and searched 
for details within the world that can ab- 
stract reality. While walking around The 
Burlington City Arts (BCA) Center, he 
points out some of his more notable piec- 
es of work that are currently on display. 
His Barre Quarry series, small watercolor 
paintings torn from reality, focus in on re- 
flections and geometric shapes that can be 
seen if examined long enough. 

Located in an old converted firehouse 
tucked between the City Hall and neigh- 
boring shops is BCA, an art gallery that is 
home to the hub for the artistic commu- 
nity in the Burlington area. 

The non-profit organization has grown 
significantly since its start, and after two 
decades of growth, has moved into its 
own home next door. 

The center typically has more than one 
show on display at any given time. This 
year alone, they have brought in a wide 
variety of shows that include several dif- 
ferent mediums of varying styles. Chief 


Curator, DJ Hellerman, who was recently 
at an art fair in Miami, scouting out po- 
tential pieces for future shows at the time 
this article was written, said in an e-mail 
interview, “Exhibitions are selected based 
on community interests and relevant is- 
sues of contemporary society.” 

The current main exhibition is Tom 
Cullins: A Creative Life, which focus- 
es on the wide variety of works Cullins, 
has created over time. He has made many 
contributions to the Burlington area, spe- 
cifically when it comes to his architecture. 
He designed the Cathedral Church of 
Saint Paul in Burlington, the U.S. Bor- 
der Station in Highgate Springs, Vt., 
and many buildings on the Champlain 
College campus. Because of his impact 
on the community, the decision to show 
Cullins’ work was “obvious,” said Heller- 
man. However, Cullins’ is very humble 
when it comes to his work, after being 
asked about his show, Cullins jokes, “I 
think they just wanted to show my work 
before I ctoak.” 

Putting together the shows is a long 
process, with planning that begins 
months in advanced. Judson Browning, 


"16, a studio art major with philosophy 
and art history minors, has enjoyed his 
time volunteering at BCA since his first 
day on the job. He said that during the 
weeks when new shows are being in- 
stalled he will put in extra hours to help 
out with installations. “The staff at BCA 
does everything from conceptualizing 
the themes and producing didactic and 
interpretive material to physically get- 
ting the work to the gallery and install- 
ing the show,’ Hellerman said. 

Cullins has been creating work ever 
since he can remember. “When I was 
a child my mother put a paintbrush in 
my hand,’ Cullins said. That is when his 
life long passion of the arts sprouted and 
took root within. He also acknowledged 
that many people have helped him build 
his career. Similar to his mother and the 
paintbrush, at age 16 his grandfather 
gave him a camera for his first trip to 
Europe. The title of his exhibition di- 
rectly reflects his decades of hard work. 
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“I should have called it ‘A Creative Life, 

In Progress’ so that people don't think it’s 

the end; Cullins said with a chuckle. 
This exhibition is the first time that 


all of the different mediums he works 
with have been shown together. Cullins 
was very happy with the way in which 
Hellerman and assistant curator, Ashley 
Jimenez, organized the show, making 
sure to not put any two mediums next to 
each other unless they had a very differ- 
ent appearance. “A lot of time a painter 
is a painter. But I’m not sure there are 
architects, painters, photographers and 
sculptors.” Cullins said, speaking about 
the variety of his own work. On one wall 


See BURLINGTON CITY ARTS Page 16 





Farnham 





Farnham features the beer’s IBU rating 
prominently, demonstrating the bitterness 
of the beer. 


By Marianna Nowacki 
Design Editor 


The tasting room 
Perhaps you have noticed the “brewery 
open” signs littering the section of Route 
15 that curves around St. Michael’s Col- 
lege. Farnham Ale & Lager, based out of 
the Quebecois town of Farnham, opened 
its doors quietly and without any formal 
announcement this past month. 
Squatting in the space Infinity Brew- 


The Defender 


ing just left, the previous tap lines, bar, 
wall decorations (besides what Farnham 
added) and set-up are all still intact. Farn- 
ham is using the space until their formal 
tasting room is finished — right next door. 

They are currently installing a 15-bar- 
rel brewhouse with 30 fermenters to pro- 
duce more beer, and more varieties. Brew- 
ing on the pilot system that was originally 
supposed to be used for the Farnham 
brewery in Quebec reaps only two styles. 

Although it was nice having the small 
tasting room to my friends, the bartend- 
ers and myself, it had an empty atmo- 
sphere —Farnham’s brand didn’t quite fill 
the space. Limited seating and bar space 
made the small space seem bigger than 
it really was and a tiny Bose Bluetooth 
speaker struggled to fill the room with 
music loud enough to decipher. 

At this point in time, I don’t think it 
is really worth paying $5 for tasters when 
there are only two beers on tap. That said, 
I will definitely be returning to the brew- 
ery in January once their permanent space 


LIFESTYLE 
Ale & Lager: 


is open for business. Farnham gives an 
alternative to all the Vermont breweries, 
allowing me to experience different styles 
from a foreign brewing company practi- 
cally at my doorstep. 

the beer 

I had a taster of each style: their Weizen 
12 and their IPA 58. 

The numbers, which are prominent on 
their cans, stand for the beer’s IBU (inter- 
national bitterness unit, an arbitrary scale 
of which to rate the bitterness of a beer 
across all styles. The higher the number, 
the more bitter the beer). 

Their Weizen (short for hefeweizen, 
a style of German wheat beer) was cit- 
rusy, with a prominent banana and floral 
flavor, finishing with a fresh fruit taste. 
The 12 IBU rating on this beer is accu- 
rate as you receive little to no bitter notes. 


Overall, I thoroughly enjoyed this beer. 


even though hefeweizen’s are far from my 
favorite style as I usually find them too 
‘wheaty’ and sweet. This one, however, 


was very drinkable. 
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Left wanting more 


IPA’s are one of my favorite styles of 
beer so I was looking forward to tasting 
the second style, their American IPA 
(Indian pale ale). Alas I was disappoint- 
ed with this particular IPA. Maybe I am 
biased and spoiled by having access to 
the hoppiest Vermont double IPA‘s like 
Heady Topper and Lawson's Double Sun- 
shine, but this IPA did not even compare 
to the most average American IPA I have 
ever had. (— 

Unlike an American IPA, which is char- 
acterized by a hoppy and bitter profile, 
the Farnham variety was much closer to 
an English IPA, with less hoppiness com- 
ing through but rather a touch of malti- 
ness and dominant floral notes. It wasn’t 
a bad sip by any means, however, I think 
calling it an American IPA was a bit far 
fetched considering the follow through. 

The bartenders told me that this IPA, 
58, is not their original IPA, which has an 
IBU level of 64, but rather a spin off of 
sorts, just to last them until January when 
they will make the move next door. 


Wage War’s “Blueprints” breaks down metalcore barriers 


By Robert H. Litchfield 
Sports Editor 


When people hear the word 
“metalcore,” they often think of ghastly 
screaming, aggressive drumbeats and er- 
ratic breakdowns. While this is often true, 
metalcore has taken a shift in recent years 
by welcoming clean vocals and instru- 
mental melodies. This salty-sweet con- 
trast is expanding extensively throughout 
the genre as more bands are implement- 
ing poppier elements in with their heavy 
music. The heart of this pioneering phe- 
nomenon can be attributed to newer 
bands such as Wage War, who released 
their debut album “Blueprints” Nov. 27. 

The album features 11 songs, rang- 
ing from the dissonant, breakdown-heavy 
intro, “Hollow” to the spine-chilling har- 
monies of “Desperate.” However, not all 
of “Blueprints” relies on their heavy riff- 
ing. Some songs feature the clean vocals 
of guitarist Cody Quistad, whose high- 
pitched singing controls the melody of 
choruses in songs like “Twenty One,” 
“Youngblood,” and the eponymous song 
“Blueprints.” 

Wage War, who come from the small 
town of Ocala, Fla., have been playing 


music for more than five years 


Instrumentally, “Blueprints” offers 
technical, bass-heavy rhythm supple- 
mented by the deep screams of frontman 
Briton Bond, reminiscent to those of 
McKinnon. Some of the heavier songs on 
the album include “Enemy,” “Spineless,” 
and “Basic Hate.” In an interview with 
“Cayem Interviews,” Bond claims his fa- 
vorite heavy song is “The River,” which 
features his gruesome screams along with 
a slow, moshpit-splitting breakdown in 
the latter half of the song. 

It's Wage War’s emotion-packed lyrics 


that set them aside from other metalcore. 


bands. According to Quistad, being gen- 
uine and honest is the code by which they 
write by, “Our number one goal as a band 
has always been to be real, to never put 
anything out there that would be fake,” 
he explained in a promotional video. 

“We always try to put a positive light in 
our lyrics, but sometimes life isn’t always a 
bed of roses. It’s how you cope with things 
that lays down the blueprint for who you 
are as a person.” 

My favorite song on the album is 
“Twenty One,” which I interpreted as an 
encouragement of forgetting the past and 
setting out on a path of self-realization. 
Everyone makes mistakes and tries to dis- 





to go. Lost in our way. Can we escape? 
Can we decide our fate?” The melodies of 
this song are evocative and powerful, even 

to listeners who aren't necessarily 


Places” tour Nov. 28, I was amazed by his 
singing. Some bands fail to hit notes they 
reach in their recordings live, but Quistad 
surprisingly nailed it. 

Even their performance as a band over- 


and signed with Fearless Records i. 
in 2013. “Blueprints” was pro- 
duced by both Andrew Wade and 
A Day To Remember frontman 
Jeremy McKinnon. McKinnon, 
also an Ocala native, helped pro- 
duce other albums such as Neck 
Deep’s “Life's Not Out to Get You,” and 
The Ghost Inside’s “Dear Youth.” 


It's how you cope that lays down £225 of screaming. 


: The album offers some catchy 
the blueprint for whom you are as Sidle Globes (ike rine Twente 
a person. One”) to supplement their heavy 
-Guitarist Cody Quistad breakdowns and technical guitar 

riffs, but I would like to see more 
implementation of Quistad’s clean 

vocals in future albums. After seeing them 


on August Burns Red’s “Found In Faraway 


all was exceptional. I was pleasantly sur- 
prised and found myself at times itching 
to bounce and sing along, even though I 
had never heard their music before. 

I bought their album after the show 
and haven't stopped listening to it since. I 
highly recommend giving “Blueprints” a 
listen for yourself. 


cover their purpose in life. Quistad sings 
during the chorus, “Underneath it all 


we're all the same. Never knowing where 
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’ Keegan Finn, 19, and Maggie Dougherty, 16, both wear new neck gaiters. Finn sports the SMC Ski and Snowboard club exclusive and Dougherty features a Saga neck gaiter. 


Be cool, 
warm 


By Michael Comitini 
: Lifestyle Editor 





Like the streets, the mountains 
have some of the most stylish people 


cruising down the hill. Skiers and snow- 


boarders have evolved from one piece 
suits and bulky scarves to sleek gear en- 
gineered for performance. Comfort, style, 


and technology have all had a hand in 
making these changes. One of this year’s 


trends is the face mask, also known as 
balaclava, neck gaiter, or neckie. 
Performance wear seen in competi- 
tive alpine skiing is creeping into freestyle 
and leisure riding wear because people 
want the ability to maneuver more difhi- 
cult tricks and slalom through trees. The 
balaclava trend may slip under the radar 
at times because it doesn’t stand out like a 
jacket or snow pants. They are also not as 
constricting as bandanas or heavy scarves. 
Freestyle skiing and snowboarding style 
has sported a loose and baggier silhouette. 
There has definitely been a change in re- 
cent years and this stems down from the 
pros according to Mary Joyce, ’16, cap- 
tain of the Alpine ski team. 
“Professionals have realized that they 


cant do a lot of the tricks with their pants 
at their knees,” Joyce said. 

Now obviously you need to keep your 
face warm. Although you want to look 
good on the mountain, ultimately you 
need a quality product that is going to 
protect you from the cold for hours of 
traveling up and down a mountain. 

_ ~“J find balaclava to work the best 
for keeping your face warm,” said Tim 
Costello, ’17, who is an avid snowboard- 
er and works at the Burton flagship store. 
They drape on your face like an extra layer 
of skin and allow you to add any color 
and pattern you could dream of. Think 
of a burglar’s mask. Most balaclava’s cover 
the whole face except for the eyes. 

While you may buy one at most ski 


shops, smaller companies have popped 
up —many infuse their own creativity but 
they have also made it possible to custom- 
ize your own to design. 

The SMC ski and snowboard club 
(Shred MC) have their own design. I am 
a huge fan of the design as it integrates 
the school logo with snowflakes. It looks 
good from up close with all the details and 
from far away with its interesting pattern. 

Like t-shirts, which can be customiz- 
able with a click of a mouse, skiers and 
boarders are soon to have the same luxury. 
Although the neck gaiter can sometimes 
be a second thought, it will keep you 
warm on a cold Vermont day and look 
good a top Smuggs, Stowe or wherever 


you go. 





“Creed” Jabs new 


life into Rocky Series 


By Ryder Schumacher 
Multimedia Editor 


It's tough finding an underdog story 
quite like “Rocky”. For nearly 40 years the 
film has remained emblazed in the hearts 
of sport film enthusiasts, partly due to Syl- 
vester Stallone’s born-to-be boxer ability. 
From the film’s heroic score to its tightly 
choreographed fight scenes, “Rocky” has 
provided a standard for underdog and 
boxing films alike. The first “Rocky” set 
a standard so high that additions to the 
series, beyond “Rocky II’, failed to deliver 
the same riveting storytelling. 

So, my expectations were low when 
“Creed” hit the theaters last week. I soon 
found that I was too quick to judge, and 
it’s never right to pre-evaluate a film based 
on the collections preceding it. 


Young and talented director Ryan 
Coogler has brought the film in a fresh 
direction. “Creed” focuses on Adonis 
Johnson, the son of Apollo Creed, one of 
Rocky Balboa’s toughest opponents in the 
Rocky I & II movie. Apollo dies before 
Adonis’s birth, but Adonis, played by Mi- 
chael B. Jordan, senses his father’s great 
boxing ability within each jab he takes, 
and realizes boxing is his future. He leaves 
Los Angeles for Philadelphia and seeks 
advice from a local gym, only to reject the 
program for their disrespect. This leads 
to a stop at Rocky’s new restaurant where 
Adonis pleads to a not-so-sure Rocky 
about the possibility of being his trainer. 

And the rest: The pursuit of victory. 

As Jordan truly encapsulates the inten- 
sity of Apollo demonstrated in “Rocky II,” 
Coogler’s directing has taken the fight to 
a new level. With quick cut editing tech- 
niques paired with Jordan's athletic act- 
ing and physique, the fighting scenes are 


flawless. Each jab looks to land with full 
contact, while the shimmer from the box- 
ing ring lights reflect sweat that glimmers 
off the boxers’ faces with each punch. The 
fighting of course is plentiful and looks 
real. Every square inch on Adonis is jam 
packed with dense muscle, the results of 
a rigorous training regimen that saw Jor- 
dan training six days a week, consisting of 
everything from box jumps and burpees 
to hours of cardio and a strictly enforced 
diet. The results paid off, as Jordan clearly 
looks every bit the part of a pro boxer. 
Outside of the ring, acting holds up 
just as well. Adrian is to Rocky as what 
Bianca, played by Tessa Thompson, is to 
Adonis. Both Bianca’s and Adonis’ char- 
acters seem to click with one another, 
both seeming introverted in nature. And 
Stallone, the legend Rocky himself, may 
have lost his boxing touch, but he’s been 
resurrected as quite an inspiring trainer. 


The older Stallone fits the trainer part al- 


most effortlessly, with his low, baritone 
voice guiding Adonis through each fight. 
Jordan and Stallone are able to replicate 
a tightly knit, genuine boxer-trainer re- 
lationship, which helps present the more 
humane side of boxing throughout the 
film. 

There’s a lot to like in “Creed” if youre 
a Rocky fanatic. Similar character roles 
and a creatively altered storyline make the 
film a fulfilling addition to the “Rocky” 
series. However, it’s the tweaks to produc- 
tion that propel “Creed,” with fighting 
scenes that replicate the most realistic I’ve 
seen from any boxing film this decade, 
and for that reason alone, “Creed” is well 
worth a ticket. Talks have already begun 
on “Creed” becoming a franchise, and 
Jordan is likely the man to lead the series 
to multiple sequels just as Stallone did 40 
years ago. Hopefully this time the films 
wont fizzle after the second sequel. 








Family away 


Holiday celebrations at St. 


By: Anna Ste. Marie 
Features Editor 

On a frosty November night, a jo- 
vial gathering occupies a crowded dining 
room teeming with conversation. It’s a 
fairly typical scene for most Americans; in 
the middle of the room lies a long table 
blanketed with roasted turkey, potatoes, 
stuffing, gravy, vegetables, and pies. Mil- 
lions of US homes will bare witness to 
this kind of celebration in the months of 
November and December, but the differ- 
ence with this gathering is that it is being 
hosted in townhouse 313, and no one in 
attendance is related family; they're col- 
lege friends. 

“There were about 30 of us in my 
house at any given time, but it was a 


HAPPY TEAMSGIVING ©.% 


PHOTO BY JACQUI CRONAN 
St. Michael’s College softball team share a 
Thanksgiving meal together on campus. 
The team ate biscuits, green bean casse- 
roles and other Thanksgiving foods. 
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Michael’s 


Sunday and some of us had homework 
so people definitely trickled in and out,” 
said Kate Gleason, ’16, who hosted this 
‘friendsgiving’ with her five housemates. 

“We're close with our neighbors in our 
townhouse area and we definitely look to 
the people at our ‘friendsgiving’ as family 
away from home,” Gleason said. Com- 
plete with a noisy, bustling atmosphere 
and a football game playing in the back- 
ground, this celebration had all the main 
components of a quintessential family 
Thanksgiving. 

It’s not uncommon to see family-style 
holiday celebrations at St. Michael’s. 
Whether it be ‘friendsgiving, secret San- 
ta, or otherwise, tight-knit groups of stu- 
dents put aside academics, work, and the 
other stresses of being a student for one 
night to come together as a family. By 
combining family traditions, these gath- 
erings are expressive of the way that the 
student body experiences togetherness. 

“It’s very common, especially for se- 
niors, who want to get together and cele- 
brate their last year together in a variety of 
ways,” said Jeff Vincent, assistant dean of 
students. “[The celebrations] are usually 
very positive.” 

Vincent explains that the student life 
and residence life staff use weekly pro- 
grammatic efforts and extensive train- 
ing to foster the welcoming atmosphere. 
“There’s a lot of places that use the word 
community, but it doesn’t always play 
out. At St. Michael’s though, that word 
actually means something. Everyone as- 
sociated with the college - whether it’s 
alumni, staff, current students - they real- 
ly own the college,” Vincent said. 

Jacqui Cronan, *16, explains that the 
womens softball team also celebrated 
together. “We called it ‘teamsgiving,” 
Cronan said, who considers the team her 
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St. Michael’s family. “The seniors all used 
their houses to cook and the rest of the 
team went to a seniors’ house to prepare 
their contribution. Everyone on the team 
was assigned a different item to make and 
bring to dinner.” 

Aside from the unconventional back- 
ground music - including Justin Bieber 
and Ellie Goulding - ‘teamsgiving’ also 
replicated the archetypal American holi- 
day celebration of laughter and chatting 
over casseroles and biscuits. “I think 
being at a residential college makes me 
think of these people as my second family. 
I spend a lot of my time with them and 
I live with them. It’s a an unconditional 
bond that you can create with these peo- 
ple,” Cronan said. . 

However, Vincent claims that havin 
almost 2000 young adults living within 
a confined area presents the challenge of 
keeping everyone occupied and separat- 
ing the wet and dry portions of campus. 

“T have a lot of friends at UVM who 
visit and talk about how they wish their 
college was more like ours,” Gleason said. 
According to 2012 data, about 40 percent 
of University of Vermont students live off 
campus. As a native of South Burlington, 
Gleason could have easily followed this 
model and lived at home and commuted 
to campus, but she values the on-campus 
experience so much that she’s willing to 
make the financial sacrifice. 

“I wouldnt feel a part of campus life 
at all if | commuted from home. College 
is definitely a place where you discover 
kind of who you are and who you want 
to be, and I think what we learn in the 
classroom is a big part of that, but I’ve 
definitely learned a lot more through 
the social aspect of college, and I think 
in the long run the stuff that not neces- 
sarily goes in to your degree is the most 
beneficial part of the college experience,” 
Gleason said. 

Traveling home for holidays is much 
more challenging for Jillian Thayer, 16, 


BURLINGTON CITY ARTS: 


there is a watercolor and acrylic paint 
mixed media piece that has painterly 
qualities, including thick brushstrokes 
and rectangular shapes. The colors 
throughout the abstract painting are 
varied, but seem to stick with a brown 
theme. To the painting’s left are two 
drawings of a building that Cullins’ de- 
signed, and on the right is a blue and 
grey pen and painting piece that directly 
reflects the work that was done on the 
sculptures located in the center of the 
gallery. 

One thing that I noticed about Cullins 
work was that regardless of the medium 
or the age of the piece, they all seemed 
to have the same style. Cullins works 
with abstractions, and enjoys honing in 
on the fine details of things that you see 


every day to make it look like art. His 
artwork is filled with various geometric 
shapes and colors that shatter the pa- 
per into various sections, pulling away 
from reality. “All of a sudden it just plays 
tricks on me, and something appears. 
Then it just grows.’ Cullins said of one 
series. 

His eye for detail and his ability to 
create abstract, but eye-pleasing pieces 
of work helped him become successful 
as an architect. In 1976 he became a se- 
nior partner at TruexCullins, a Burling- 
ton based architecture company. After 
a leave of absence working in Athens as 
a director of an international architec- 
ture firm, he returned to TruexCullins 
for 16-years before retiring in 2006. He 
has designed many buildings in Europe 


and the Middle East in addition to Vt. 
His world travels have had a significant 
impact on his“artwork; he said that the 
different buildings he’s seen and ways 
of life that he has experienced inspired 
him. Every summer Cullins and his 
wife Kelly, who was once the director of 
Study Abroad at Saint Michael's, spend 
much of their time at their second home 
in Greece. 

BCAs mission is “to nurture a dy- 
namic environment through the arts 
that makes quality experiences accessi- 
ble to a broad audience” and has been 
keeping the arts alive in Burlington for 
years. Browning has been impressed 
by BCA since he first saw it his senior 
year of high school. “It's not super often 


that such a locally run art gallery would 
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a Minnesota native. For the past three 
years, Thayer has organized a ‘secret san- 
ta celebration for Christmas with her St. 
Michael's friends. 

“School just bogs us down and we loose 
sight of the significance of the changing 
seasons. It’s important to remember the 
traditions you have with your family and 
friends back at home, and doing this re- 
minds us that there’s a world outside of 
school,” Thayer said. 

A few weeks before the end of the 
semester, Thayer compiles a list of people 
who want to participate in a gift exchange. 
She puts all of their names - sometimes 
upwards of 30 people - in a Harry Pot- 
ter-style sorting hat and each participant 
picks someone else’s name and they then 


_ buy a $20 gift for that person. 


“Sometimes people have to buy a 
gift or someone they’ve never met which 
makes them think about that person in a 
way they never have before. They have to 
ask around for gift ideas so it really opens 
up communication.,” Thayer said. 

According to Thayer, the most challeng- 
ing part of organizing a holiday celebra- 
tion on campus is coordinating schedules 
and trying to limit the number of people 
involved without excluding anyone. 

“My friend group expands so many 


different circles. We're a pretty eclec- _ 


tic bunch and we all know each other 
because the school is so small. I like in- 
cluding so many people because getting 
everyone together is always so interesting 
and so many personalities come out,” said 
Thayer. 

For Thayer and others involved in 
friendly holiday celebrations, the couple 
of hours they get to spend surrounded 
by all their closest friends is something 
they hope to make a tradition in their 
lives. “I’m always so overwhelmed by the 
generosity,” Thayer said. “Now that I’m 
a young adult, it’s gratifying to have my 
own traditions to carry on.” 


exhibit contemporary art in shows that 
are free to the public. It’s a great way 
to get the community more engaged in 
creativity and visual art,’ Browning said. 

The BCA Center galleries are run ona 
donation basis. Cullins’ show will be on 
display at BCA until Jan. 16, 2016. The 
BCA Center is open Tuesday-Thursday 
from 11-5PM, Friday-Saturday from 11- 
8PM and is closed Sunday and Monday. 
The address is 135 Church St., located 
next to City Hall. 
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One man who is not for all 


Presidential candidate Donald Trump denounces Islamic faith 


On Monday in a news release, Re- 
publican presidential candidate Donald 
Trump shocked the world and shook up 
the presidential race when he called for 
the barring of all Muslims from entering 
the United States. 

His declaration follows his Nov. 19 
statement to Yahoo! News that he would 
consider requiring Muslim-Americans 
to register with a government database, 
and/or having those who identify as Mus- 
lim-Americans carry a special identifica- 
tion card noting their faith. 

Later that day, Trump was questioned 
by an NBC news reporter as to whether 
or not he thought there was a difference 
between requiring Muslims to register 
and Jews in Nazi Germany; he replied 
with “You tell me.” 

‘Trump was responding to the series 
of Parisian terrorist attacks that occurred 

_ on the evening of Friday, Nov. 13. While 
the politician has since retracted his com- 
ments, there is no forgetting those unfor- 
givable words and fascist thinking that 
caused a deep upset with Muslim-Ameri- 
cans across the nation, along with Chris- 
tian, Jewish and a variety of interfaith re- 
ligious leaders as well. 

After this week’s outrageous statement, 
the Obama Administration and both the 
Republican and Democratic parties were 
swift to criticize Trump. 

While his statements and politcal 
stances are considered controversial by 

- many, perhaps the most frightening as- 
pect of Trump's original suggestions is 
how closely they mirror the actions of 
Nazi Germany. 

It was Adolf Hitler's plan to eradicate 
the Jews from first Germany, then from 
the entire planet. This plan included forc- 
ing members of the Jewish faith to iden- 
tify themselves by wearing a gold Star of 
David on the outside of their clothes, to 
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We, the voice of St. Michaels College, 
strive to create high quality journalism 

collected on a foundation of integrity. 
We represent the pulse of our campus by 
facilitating a forum for informative, en- 
lightening and thought-provoking con- 
versation. Through in-depth reporting, 
accurate storytelling and exceptional vi- 
suals, The Defender aims to profession- 
ally and ethically deliver the truth to our 
diverse audience. 





let everyone around them know that they 
were to be treated as inferiors and seen as 
the enemy. 

While Trump did not directly say that 
he wishes to rid the world of all those 
who identify with the Islamic religion or 
would require Muslim-Americans to wear 
a certain symbol on their clothing, what 
he did say undeniably resonates with this 
horror of the past. 

‘These statements caused a media up- 


roar — writers and reporters from across » 


the globe have since written opinion piec- 
es, many negative, in regards to Trump's 
appalling plans to make members of the 
Islamic faith feel as if they are of-lesser 
importance than the rest of the American 
population, in addition to bringing the 
notion of fascism to light. 

“The word ‘fascist’ is tossed about so 
loosely as a political pejorative that it has 
lost most of its meaning and so I seldom 
use it,’ said John Hughes, a professor of 
political science at St. Michael’s College. 
“Trump, however, is forcing me to dust of 
the word and make it part of my working 
vocabulary. While Iam not sure he would 
advocate the kind of corporatist state typ- 
ically favored by fascist parties (unneces- 
sary given the weakness of American labor 
unions and the tendency of government 
to award corporations enormous benefits 
already), Trump does illustrate a number 
of characteristics that fascist movements 
also reveal.” 

The idea that one religion should have 
to be treated differently than any other is 
absolutely preposterous. Trump essential- 
ly stereotyped the people of an entire faith 
for the far less than one percent of their 
population that has identified with ex- 
tremist terrorist groups. In simpler terms, 
he associated all Muslims with terrorism 
—a wrongful and heinous accusation. Not 
to mention, it goes against our nation’s 


first amendment — that congress shall 
make no law respecting an establishment 
of religion, or prohibit the free exercise 
thereof. 

In comparison, there have been nu- 
merous mass killings committed by 
white, male Christians, such as Robert 
Lewis Dear with the Planned Parenthood 
shootings in Colorado on Nov. 27 or 
Dylann Roof with the Charleston, S.C. 
church shooting in June. Neither of these 
terrible acts were directly associated with 
terrorism, or caused alarm to put the en- 
tire Christian faith in questions. 

While Trump has made the claim that 
this registry will make us safer from ISIS, 
I believe that rather than make us safer, 
these statements will alienate an entire 
group of people from the nation they 
have chosen to be a part of, dehumanize 
hundreds of thousands of people and has 
the potential to please extremist groups 
even more as they watch our country’s 
citizens go against and fear one other. 

Moreover, with Trump’s call to ban all 
Muslims from entering the United States, 
he is weaking the unity of our nation at 
an accelerated rate. 

In light of recent events, crude state- 
ments and multiple acts of terror, let us 
not repeat history. Let us think with com- 
passion, act with kindness and lead by 
example. 


PAIGE LEAHY 
CO-EXECUTIVE EDITOR 
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Why | died last week: stepping out of comfort zones 


By Greg Hamilton 
Guest Columnist 


My cheek was pressed against the cold, 
hard cement ground outside Café Cher- 
ay last Thursday morning when I heard 
someone stepping around me loudly ex- 
claim, “This is so inconvenient.” I was 
participating in a political action called 
a die-in, put on by the Student Global 
AIDS Campaign (SGAC). A die-in is a 
disruptive tactic where a group of peo- 
ple lies down as if they are dead in order 
to force others around them to address 
an issue, in this case to draw attention 
to HIV/AIDS and the price gouging of 
pharmaceuticals that has been happening 
for many years. 

SGAC organized this die-in as part of 
our programming for World AIDS Day, 
which was Tuesday, Dec. 1. Each year we 
put on a week’s worth of programming 
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and this year we had two different pan- 
els, a day of anonymous HIV testing, 
and ended the week with a rally down- 
town thanking Senator Bernie Sanders for 
fighting against the excessively high price 
of life-saving medication and encouraged 


him to put forward a platform on how to 


end the HIV/AIDS epidemic. 

One might ask, is all this really neces- 
sary for a disease with extremely effective 
treatment available? I would guess that 
is what ran through the minds of many 
during our die-in. Indeed, until only a 
little over a year ago, my own limited un- 
derstanding of HIV/AIDS was that it was 
some STD that was atrocious and was un- 
comfortable to talk about, so I didn’t. But 
then I took a course called the Politics of 
the Global AIDS Pandemic taught by Tr- 
ish Siplon, professor of political science, 
who taught me the impact I can make as 
a young college student. Siplon has been 


an HIV/AIDS activist since I was born 
and has made it part of her life work to 
educate students and teach them how to 
advocate for their beliefs. 

This course has taught many students, 
including myself, how HIV is a disease 
that still affects millions of people around 
the world, despite the fact that treatment 
exists that allows people living with HIV 
full lives. The largest burden of HIV rests 
on the shoulders of people living in many 
countries across sub-Saharan Africa, often 
the poorest of the poor and those with- 
out a voice. Siplon also teaches that a very 
small group of people can make a very 
large difference, and SGAC is founded in 
this thought. 

In this vein, SGAC seeks to make 
structural changes that will help to end 
the AIDS epidemic because a solution 


exists, but political will does not. We 
condemn CEOs like Martin Shkreli, who 


raised the price of an AIDS drug by 5,000 
percent overnight, and praise people like 
Senator Bernie Sanders, who fight against 
this kind of greed. We work-to educate 
our own community in both passive and 
sometimes more active ways, including 
organizing die-ins, teach-ins, and rallies. 
I have no doubt opening the doors, 
leaving St. Ed’s and seeing people lying on 


the ground made people uncomfortable, 


but in my opinion, little change occurs 


without being out of our comfort zone. — 
Being forced out of my comfort zone has ~ 


allowed me to become not only a better 
student, but a better global citizen. I in- 
vite you to also step outside your own 
comfort zone by engaging with the worl 


in anew and uncomfortable way. 





im 





Greg Hamilton is a senior chemistry major 


and biology minor. He can be reached at 
ghamilton@mail.smcvt.edu. 
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Deck the hall with loads of presents 


| By Madeline Hughes 
News Editor 





“Tis the season for shopping and 
spending, as retailers like to remind us. 
However, sometimes it feels like we are in 
this trap of buying more things that will 
eventually be thrown out or not be used. 
What are the impacts of this buy-buy- 
buy cycle we live in as a capitalist society? 
GreenUp members challenged the sta- 
tus quo this year with a different kind of 
gift-giving tradition, that has a different 


impact on the environment. 
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sumers do? Is simply not buying products 
part of the answer? 

“In defense of developing countries 
they were pushed from the ideology of 
developed powers that this is the way out 
of poverty, they don't have the resources 
and their problems are different,” said 
Tara Natarajan, economics professor. 

This is a humanitarian issue as well as 
an environmental one. Without econom- 
ic growth, people in these countries are 
going to suffer. 

If these countries continue to go 
through their industrial revolutions, will 
they thrive financially and reap the ben- 
efits of a successful economy? Business 
professor Robert Letovsky says yes. 

“What's bad for the environment is 


more regulations on underdeveloped coun- 


& (* developed countries argue to impose 


tries, clearly something needs to be done, 
but who has the resources, and is willing to 
use them, to tackle this problem?” 


“We are going to have a Yankee Swap un- 
der the theme reuse, re-gift, recycle,” said 
Anika Bieg, 18. “You can't buy anything 
at all and it has to be something you al- 
ready own. The idea of it is to not go out 
and buy anything.” 

The catch-22 with a healthy economy 
and a healthy environment is ever more 
apparent as the United Nation’s environ- 
mental talks take place in Paris. As de- 
veloped countries argue to impose more 
regulations on underdeveloped countries, 
clearly something needs to be done, but 
who has the resources, and is willing to 
use them to tackle this problem? More 
importantly, what can we regular old con- 


being poor,” Letovsky said. “If you go to 
&P yous 
places that are poor, or underdeveloped 
you see massive deforestation, low-yield 
farming and people burning cheap coal. 

“ . . 

The paradox is as a country indus- 
trializes and develops from a low base 
there is initially a lot of environmental 
degradation,” Letovsky said. “The idea 
is once you hit a certain level of wealth 
people become more educated, realizing 
they don’t have to breath in dirty air or 
drink dirty water and start to demand ac- 
tion.” 

Not everyone agrees. 

“If we want to stick around on this 
planet we might want to consider going 
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in a different direction,” said professor of 
environmental studies Anjanette DeCar- 
lo. Countries can skip an industrial revo- 
lution, or “leap-frog” as DeCarlo said, by 
going straight to clean production of elec- 
tricity, but this process would cost more. 
“The planet can’t sustain too many other 
countries going through the same trajec- 
tory. We are seeing massive shocks to our 
climate from rapid industrial develop- 
ment based on fossil fuels.” 

So what needs to happen with carbon 
footprints on both the global and individ- 
ual scales? Can a Yankee Swap on a college 
campus really have an impact? 

Developed countries will have to in- 
vest money into developing countries, 
subsidizing the cost of the more expen- 
sive clean energy technologies. There also 
has to be a local change in our day-to-day 
lives of how we consume. We have the 
privilege and the responsibility to make a 
difference in regards to how we spend our 
money, otherwise known as voting with 
our dollar. 

“Where we put those dollars really 
matters. We can buy things, but we need 
to buy them conscientiously,” DeCarlo 
said. This includes buying fair-trade, buy- 
ing organic and buying local, rather than 
buying products whose production harm 
the environment. 

In this holiday season as we are shop- 
ping for presents to give to loved-ones 
remember to vote with your dollar. This 
could mean recycling and repurposing 
gifts, thrifting for gifts or buying new but 
from environmentally and economically 
sustainable stores. 


Madeline Hughes is a junior media studies, 
journalism and digital arts major. She can 
be reached at mhughes3 @mail.smcvt.edu. 


Left: A reused present wrapped in newspaper placed inside a reused bag is brought to the GreenUp yankee swap. 


Right: Erin Buckley, 16, opens a present at GreenUp’s yankee swap. Buckley received a previously owned scarf and a picture frame from Anika Bieg, 18, on Sunday. 
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Considering an unpaid internship? Read this. 


By Paul Detzer 
Photo Editor 





Two years ago during the summer, I 
began looking for part-time internships 
to work towards a future career. No mat- 
ter the job field, each position shared the 
same gargantuan, mandated prerequisite: 
experience. The problem was, I had no 
experience. Since I needed experience to 
find a job to gain further experience, sac- 
rifices had to be made... chiefly, money. 

Perhaps overzealous in my job search, 
I dialed down my objectives to that of the 
unpaid variety. This compromise broad- 
ened the horizons in a job search, though 
I had to ask myself, “How could an un- 
paid internship be legal?” 


ae 6. The hoa: sad oe intern : 
understand that the intern is 
not entitled to wages for the | 
time spent in the internship. 





Conveniently enough, the U.S. De- 
partment of Labor outlines key criteria 
for a legal unpaid internship (see “Six 
rules,” left). An internship needs to be 
educational, providing training similar to 
an academic environment while benefit- 
ting the intern. Unpaid interns cannot be 
used to replace regular staff, particularly 
because unpaid interns cannot lawful- 
ly provide any immediate benefit to the 
company. 

Since my original job search, I have 
since worked two internships that have 
followed these guidelines. St. Michael’s 
College uses a careful vetting process de- 
termining whether companies actually do 
follow these guidelines. They interview 
employers and analyze job descriptions. 

“Companies sometimes take advan- 
tage of college students [in unpaid in- 
ternships],” said Meg Sealey, career de- 
velopment internship coordinator at St. 
Michael’s. “That is why through SMC 
JobLink we are able to vet and approve or 
disapprove of internships.” 

The frequent news coverage of un- 
paid internships had me concerned before 
going into my first unpaid desk job this 
summer at a marketing company in Burl- 
ington. Know the law and the precedents 
set by these lawsuits to ensure the benefits 
and legality of your unpaid experience. 

Experience remains the most difficult 
prospect in job searches, particularly for 
the economically disadvantaged. Consid- 
ering that the overwhelming majority of 
students cannot pay for their own college 
education, unpaid internships contain an 
inherent problem. Without the option to 
live at home, it simply makes more sense 
to work retail or at a restaurant over the 


summer, 





Conversely, having money to spare opens 
the door for pursuing a number of unpaid 
opportunities. The only way to work an 
unpaid job is to already have money, or 
divide your time with another job. I 
chose to work retail in my time off and 
shared a living space for the experience of 
an internship, the academic credit, and 
the blurb on my résumé. 

The problems with unpaid intern- 
ships lie in the blurred lines between paid 
work and education. The lack of pay can 
be pretty demoralizing. The hours ticked 
away without adding a single cent to my 
bank account. The only economic benefit 
was free coffee. 


I find it difficult to believe that 
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the company cannot afford to pay their 
interns as little as minimum wage when 
the intern logs billable hours. An un- 
paid internship often encourages interns 
to work for the weekend rather than a 
paycheck, producing less efficient, lower 
quality work. The company achieves the 


benefit of your free labor, capitalizing on 
your need to gain experience. Because of 
this, you need to know the law and make 
sure you are not being taken advantage of, 
because you will find there is an extreme- 
ly fine line between academic internships 
and unpaid labor. 

Although, unpaid internships are not 
all bad. I worked internships in photog- 
raphy and marketing, and believe the 
experience bolsters my résumé. Money 
would have sweetened the deal, but per- 
haps the unpaid nature of the position 
afforded me the job in the first place. I 
also enjoyed time spent with my cowork- 
ers and learned a lot about the daily func- 
tions of an office. 


Ideally, you should find a position with 


relaxed enough hours to work around | 
your schedule when money isn’t in the 
picture. This flexibility made my expe- 
riences feel much more positive than a 
regular job. 

“T think the quality of the internship 


experience has less to do with whether 


Know the law and make sure you are not being taken advantage 
of, because you will find there is an extremely fine line between 
academic internships and unpaid labor.” 


it is paid or unpaid and more to do with 
the environment in which the student is 
working,” Sealey said. “If a student is go- 
ing to an internship and doing mundane 
work, repetitive work where they are not 
learning or growing, that shouldn't be an 
internship at all, paid or unpaid. That is 
either a part-time job or volunteer work.” 


Paul Detzer is a senior media studies, jour- 
nalism and digital arts major. He can be 
reached at pdetzer@mail.smcvt.edu. 
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An open letter to the ‘undecideds’ 


By Kaylee Sullivan 
News Editor 





It can be tough not knowing, especial- 
ly when society tells you that you should 
have it all figured out. But I have a secret 
to tell you; it’s okay not to know. It’s okay 
not to have it all figured out. 

When I arrived at St. Michael’s, I was 

“clueless. I had absolutely no idea what I 
wanted to major in, minor in, or even 
concentrate in. I didn’t know who I want- 
ed to be when I grew up. I took my LSCs 
and any class I had the slightest bit of 
interest in that I thought could take me 
some place in the future. 

Sophomore year came around and yet 
again, I was clueless, Not having a set 
plan, or even an idea of a plan was fright- 
ening. 

Once I stopped paying attention to 
what majors would prove to be the most 
‘successful’ and lead me to make the most 
money, I was able to take a breath as well 

_as take my time in declaring a major, even 
though it’s supposedly one of the biggest 
decisions you'll make in your life. Instead 

_ of freaking out, I began to focus on what I 


took pride in it. 

Don't get me wrong, I still worried 
at times that I wouldn't figure it out, or 
that I would make the wrong decision. I 
countered these nerves by telling myself I 
had two years to make the decision, and 
soon enough something would click, and 
itd feel right. 

MJD clicked with me because I re- 
alized I liked having something to show 
for the work I do, besides a grade on my 
transcript. I wasn't just writing papers, 
taking exams, or doing labs; but I was 
creating articles, projects, and films that 
could be posted online or published in 
The Defender. \ always enjoyed writing, 
but I never knew it would lead to my ca- 
reer path. 

I never knew it would lead to my 
major either. The one MJD course I took 
during my first year is the lowest grade I 
have ever received, both in high school 
and college. I figured if I got a bad grade, 
I couldnt possibly make a living off of 
that foundation, right? Wrong. 

Sophomore year, I then took a digi- 
tal media class where we were designing 
brochures, editing pictures, and learning 
about the impact of technology on cul- 
ture. I took a photojournalism class that 
not only taught me how to use a DSLR 
camera, but how to fall in love with the 
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a more honest assessment of where they 
are. I think there are some students that 
come in with a declared major because 
they feel like they have to have it.” 

Even though being an exploratory 
major can make you feel lost and con- 
fused, it also gives you freedom to explore 
every corner of our academic departments 
to find out what you are most interested 


even concentrate in. | didn’t know who | wanted to be when | 


& & | had absolutely no idea what | wanted to major in, minor in, or 


grew up.” 


could see myself doing in the future (and 
avoided the term ‘for the rest of my life’). 
Four years ago, I never would have 
guessed that I would be at the point I am 
today. I finally declared a Media Studies, 
Journalism, & Digital Arts (MJD) major 
by the end of sophomore year, in addition 
to a minor in psychology. And I couldn’t 
be more content. Yeah, my salary as a 
journalist will be low, but at least I'll be 
doing something I love. 

Another comforting factor was realiz- 
ing I could easily change my major. I also 
found comfort in knowing that I was not 
alone. In fact, 57.9 percent of last year’s 
graduating class changed their major at 
least once throughout their time here, 
and 22 percent of them were exploratory 
majors at the start of their first year, ac- 
cording to College Registrar David Bar- 
rowclough. 

Being an exploratory major gave me 
the opportunity to do exactly what the 
major embodies; it allowed me to explore. 
Who doesn’t love a little adventure? In- 
stead of dwelling on my indecisiveness, I 


composition of a photograph. I took a 
writing course that showed me my writ- 
ing could be used for a greater purpose; 
I could tell the stories of amazing people, 
intriguing events, and concepts that need- 
ed investigating. 

I’m usually a pretty humble person, 
but I’m not too humble to admit that I 
felt like I was finally excelling at some- 
thing because I felt like I could identify 
with the work I was doing. Having a ma- 
jor that you are positive about gives you 
confidence; it’s a piece of you and it can 
say a lot about who you are as a person. 

When it comes to being an explor- 
atory major, Professor Raymond Patter- 
son of the Religious Studies department 
is a great resource for many. He was my 
academic advisor for the first two years, 
and provides useful insight to many ex- 
ploratory majors, whether they are his ad- 
visees or not. 

“There’s a real sheepishness if they 
don’t know what they’re doing, they feel 
like they are somehow behind everybody,” 


Patterson said. “In some cases, I think it’s 


in. You can take classes that may lead you 
to a ‘major decision’ that also fulfill your 
Liberal Studies Curriculum (LSC) classes 
simultaneously. 

To all you exploratory majors out 
there, find comfort in the fact that you 
have time to make your decision and that 
you have the resources to help you get to 
that decision. You just have to take ad- 
vantage of this time and those resources. 
Advisors such as Patterson, people at the 
Office of Career Development, and your 
fellow peers are all great assets to discuss 
your exploratory journey with. 

Also keep in mind another secret to 
the wise; I may be confident in my major, 
and the kind of career path I want to take, 
but everything is always up in the air. No 
one can predict the path you'll take and 
that’s what makes the ride so much more 
entertaining. 


Kaylee Sullivan is a senior media studies, 
journalism and digital arts major and a 
psychology minor. She can be reached at 
ksullivan3 @mail.smcvt.edu. 
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The NFC “L’east: a desperate race to eight wins 


By Mark Yetter 
Sports Editor 


If you've been following the National 
Football League this fall it’s likely you've 
witnessed the misery of the NFC East. 
There is a three-way tie for the division 
lead at 5-7, and the division’s weakest 
team is just one game out of potential 
playoff position at 4-8. 

The notoriously strong division is the 
proud winner of 12 Super Bowls, the 
most by any division in NFL history. On 
top of being the most successful division 
league history, the NFC East is also the 
wealthiest. All four teams fall within the 
top ten of Forbes “Most Valuable Teams 
in the NFL” list for 2015, insight that 
makes the dreadful season even harder to 
stomach. 

Each team has unique challenges that 
have gotten them to this point. Luckily, 
each team still has an opportunity to pull 
themselves out of the cellar and into the 
playoffs. Here’s where they stand. 


New York Giants (5-7) 

A 23-20 overtime loss to the New York 
Jets on Sunday marked the fifth blown 
fourth-quarter lead for the Giants this 
year. Better play in the final period could 
have this team sitting at 10-2 right now, 
instead of 5-7. 

Consistent play in the passing game led 
by veteran quarterback Eli Manning has 


not been matched on the ground. The Gi- 
ants tout the league's fourth worst rushing 
attack. 

It is on the defensive side of the ball 
that the Giants’ struggles have been most 
apparent. They have given up 5,079 total 
yards in 12 games, making them the sec- 
ond worst defense in football. 

If the Giants can improve their defense 
and remember to play a full 60 minutes, 
a playoff opportunity is well within grasp. 


Philadelphia Eagles (5-7) 

In the two week period preceding their 
surprise win over the Patriots, the Eagles 
defense had given up a monstrous total of 
90 points on 10 touchdown passes to the 
likes of the Tampa Bay Buccaneers and 
the Detroit Lions. The two blowout loss- 
es had fans and analysts calling for Eagles 
head coach Chip Kelly’s job. 

But not so fast, my friends. The Birds 
bounced back from the demoralizing de- 
feat with a huge 35-28 victory Sunday af- 
ternoon against the New England Patriots 
in Foxborough, Mass. 

This offseason the Eagles enlisted the 
services of a new quarterback in Sam 
Bradford, and a new running back in De- 
marco Murray. More roster moves have 
forced younger inexperienced players into 
vital roles amongst the receiving corps 
and offensive line. The Eagles have experi- 
enced growing pains with all the change. 


Washington (5-7) 

The Washington football team blew 
an opportunity to take the division lead 
Monday night at FedExField in Lando- 
ver, Md. Washington had been 5-0 at 
home on the season before falling to the 
Cowboys on a last minute field goal. 

Fourth year quarterback Kirk Cousins 
has performed well after assuming starting 
duties following Robert Griffin III’s rapid 
fall from grace. He consistently keeps his 
team in the game, but has not been able 
to get the job done the away from home. 
The team is 0-5 in road games this season. 

Cousins will have to bring his “A” 
game on the road with him if Washington 
has any chance of making the playoffs. 
Washington finishes the season Week 16 
in Philadelphia, and Week 17 in Dallas. 


Dallas Cowboys (4-8) 

2015 is the year of the injury for the 
Dallas Cowboys. In Week 1, star wide re- 
ceiver Dez Bryant suffered a broken foot. 
In Week 2, star quarterback Tony Romo 
got knocked out of action with a broken 
collarbone. The two combined for 1,320 
yards and 16 touchdowns in 2014. The 
duo’s presence has been sorely missed this 
year. 

Following Romo’s injury the team lost 
seven straight games. They experimented 


with journeymen quarterback Brandon - 


Weeden but eventually landed on veteran 
Matt Cassel as Romo’s replacement. 





Bryant has returned to action, but is 
far from the same wide receiver without 
his starting quarterback. 

With the win the Cowboys move to 4-8, 
and only one game out of potential play- 
off position. 7 
When a division is struggling, analysts 
often refer to the final stretch of the sea- 


son as a “race to eight (wins)”. This year’s 


NFC East may turn out more like a race 
to seven. 

In Week 17, Philadelphia hosts New 
York while Dallas hosts Washington in 
games that will determine division cham- 
pion. In the likely occurrence that the 
winner ends the season at 7-9, it would 
be the fifth time in league history that a 
team has reached the playoffs with a los- 
ing record. 


Teams' Worth in Billions 
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Poor proximity to the mountain and a 
rigorous academic schedule allowed him 
to ski on weekends only. 

Mohbat says that he and his Alpine 
teammates are looking forward to having 
a very competitive season this year. 


Tess Klappe: Buren, The Netherlands: 

When her father took a new job near 
Washington, D.C., Tess Klappe began 
wondering if she wanted to study back 
home, or closer to her parents. She used 
Facebook to communicate with former 
Purple Knight field hockey player and 
Dutch native Carlijn Vernes, who told 
her all about the school. It was after those 
conversations that Klappe decided to at- 
tend St. Michael’s. 

The business administration major 
wasn't too worried when first arriving on 
campus. “I had to get used to speaking 
English all the time, but since I already 
knew it I didn’t really experience a culture 
shock,” Klappe said. She added that hav- 


ing two weeks of preseason with her team 


before all the other students came for ori- 
entation gave her a chance to adjust. 

Klappe saw action in nine games 
during her freshmen season. She recorded 
a goal and an assist on the year. 


‘Adrian Diaz: Santiago de Compostela, 


Spain: 

It has been three years since Adrian 
Diaz, ’18, left Spain for America, He 
started as part of a student exchange 
program at Vermont Academy. While 
studying abroad he impressed the school’s 


coaches so much that they asked him to — 


come back and compete the next year. 
Diaz was all for it, on top of playing his 
favorite sport of soccer, he dove head first 
into new sports like hockey and lacrosse. 
His hockey coach at Vermont Academy, 
former Purple Knight coach Chris Da- 
vidson, introduced him to current men’s 
soccer head coach Wade Jean, for whom 
Diaz now plays midfield. 

Diaz is from Santiago de Compostela, 
where he studied at La Salle. At St. Mi- 
chael’s he plans to double major in media 
studies, journalism, and digital arts and 


psychology. 


“When I first got here I was scared,” 
Diaz reflected. He was still getting used 
to a new language. “I knew the basics 
from Spain, but my first year at Vermont 
Academy I realized I didn’t know any- 
thing, I was so lost,” he continued. Diaz 
was grateful to have upperclassmen with 
Spanish speaking backgrounds like Gon- 
zalo Mengotti, Nicco Roque, and O.J. Ri- 
vas on his team. “Anytime I had a doubt 
with the language I could turn to them 
and they‘ tell me in Spanish,” he said. 

Over time Diaz has observed a change 
in his thought process.“I am happy to say 
I've begun thinking in English. At Ver- 
mont Academy I would think in Span- 
ish and then translate to English. Now, 
talking to you, I think in English,” he 
said. 

On the field, however, when he’s tired 
from the harsh demands of his midfield 
duties, Diaz admits it is still good to 
have fellow Spanish speakers like assis- 
tant Coach Brian Mas (St. Michael’s ’15) 
around. “It was such a relief having him 
on the sideline. He was able to give quick 
directions in Spanish. Sometimes in the 
middle of the game when I’m exhausted 


trying to translate is tough,” Diaz said. — 

Diaz looks to maintain and build off 
of the accepting culture he was so lucky 
to step into as he moves into a leadership 
role within the men’s soccer program next 
yeat. 


When asked about the strong inter- 
national presence in Purple Knight's ath- 
letics, St. Michael’s Director of Athletics 
Chris Kenny said, “I think international 
student-athletes are a great enhancement 
for the college’s varsity sports teams. Di- 
versity of thought, philosophy and expe- 
riences — in life as well as in sport — can 
contribute greatly to overall student de- 
velopment, and can enrich and improve a 
team in many ways.” 

So what does St. Michael’s offer a pro- 
spective international student-athlete? 
On top of a strong reputation and chal- 
lenging academic curriculum, Coach Di- 
Giulian says, “I think when anyone steps 
on campus and looks around Burlington, 
they find it is a hard place to beat spend- 
ing four years of their life.” 
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One small section of stands is filled at the St. Michael’s College women’s ice hockey game Friday at Cairns Arena in South Burlington. Less than 20 students showed up to cheer for the 


women who won 5-0. 





By Torin La Liberté 
Online Editor 


The box score says that 323 
people were at the St. Michael’s College 
women's basketball game versus Merri- 
mack Dec. 2, but those in attendance tell 
a much different story. At tipoff, there 
were fewer than 50 people in the stands, 
and the highlight reel shows a lonely Mike 
the Knight cheering in front of an emp- 
ty fan section as the Knights came within 
two points of their opponents. Later, with 
two minutes to go in the game, we see the 
empty section again as Indira Evora, ’17 
sinks a free throw to tie the game. 

The Purple Knights would go on to 
lose by four points. 

Such attendance is unfortunately 
common at St. Michael’s Purple Knights 
sporting events, where on occasion a 
majority of the spectators are from the 
opposing team and numbers fluctuate 
throughout the course of a game. There 
is almost always a common trend though: 
attendance is often lower than reported, 
especially for those sports required to 
compete at off-campus venues such as ice 


hockey and skiing. ~ 


St. Michael’s prides itself on having a 
‘close-knit community, yet many mem- 
bers have not gone out and cheered on 
their fellow students as they compete in 
events they hold a deep passion for. We 
have a school that will pack a recital hall 
to listen to Julia Garcia talk about the 
college hookup culture and being “TRU, 
and have lines out the door for student 
talent shows at the end of the school year, 
but cannot spend some time on a Satur- 
day afternoon to watch our Swimming 
and Diving teams compete in the only 


watch some Division I hockey action 
rather than support their classmates, but 
is it that hard to walk across campus to 
the Ross Sport Center or Duffy Field and 
watch a game there? 

Roughly one-fourth of the student 
body at St. Michael’s participates in at 
least one varsity sports program on cam- 
pus, ranging from the eight person golf 
program to the 39 person ski team, and 
the number goes higher when you include 
club sports such as men’s and women’s 
rugby, water polo, and Ultimate. 


It can be very demoralizing to look 
into the stands and see more fans 


root for the opposing team than for 
the Purple and Gold.” 


two. early season dual-meets they host. 
Many student-athletes from a variety 
of teams tell me it can be very demoraliz- 
ing to look into the stands and see more 
fans root for the opposing team than for 
the Purple and Gold. In fact, I was at a 
women’s ice hockey game before Thanks- 
giving where there was a larger (and more 
vocal) fan contingent for the University of 


Southern Maine than for our own Lady. 


Knights. 

I understand many students don’t have 
the means to travel to South Burlington 
for a hockey game at Cairns Arena, and 


there are a select number of students who 
would rather take the bus to UVM and 


According to a 2014 study by the 
Wall Street Journal, student attendance at 
football games across the NCAA is down 
on average over 7 percent since 2009. 
Some surprising names on the list include 
Michigan and Michigan State, whose at- 
tendance figures are down 11 and 11.8 
percent respectively. Other schools who 
are down include Ohio State, Virginia 
Tech, Tennessee, Oklahoma, Louisiana 
State University, and Florida State; all 
down between 2 and 7 percent. 

The University of Oregon’s Warsaw 
Sports Marketing Center followed this up 
by polling nearly 19,000 students across 
all three divisions. They found that the 


cK se ne 


biggest turn-offs for students deciding 
on whether or not to attend an event 
are: cost, waiting in line, and traveling to 
attend - most things that we as St. Mi- 
chael’s students don’t have to worry about 
for most events. Unfortunately, many of 
our events do not offer some of the larger 
drawing items at events: food and mer- 
chandise. 

- On more significant game days, the 
Student Athlete Advisory Committee 
sponsors tailgates in the 300’s to draw 
more people to events, but they only hap- 
pen a handful of times a semester. Mer- 
chandise is available in the campus store, 
and there is no cost of admission to our 
home events. 

Then why are our students not attend- 
ing? Is it the lack of a grand stadium that 
could hold our student body 10 times 
over? Is it that people don’t want to sit 
around outside in the Vermont weather, 
while the rest of the fans drove at least two 
hours to do the same thing? 

Finals week is coming, so there isn’t 
much time left this semester to get out 
and support our teams, but you still can. 
Men’s and women’s basketball have a few 
games left this semester, with the men 
playing Southern Connecticut today at 
7 p.m. in Ross, and on Saturday there is 
a doubleheader against Bentley, with the 
women playing at 1:30 p.m. and the men 
following at 3:30 p.m. So take a study 
break, head over to Ross, and give our 
teams the support they deserve. 











International student-athletes enhance 


By Mark Yetter 
Sports Editor 


One of the first lessons Alex Mohbat 
learned when coming to America was 
how to make salutations. “At home, when 
you meet a girl you give her a kiss on the 
cheek. In America... not so much,” said 
Mohbat, ’18, a member of the Alpine ski 
team at St. Michael’s. 

Mohbat has adjusted to life on campus 
a year after he arrived at school. He is one 
of thirteen international student-athletes 
who continue to broaden and enhance 
the culture on campus. 

The Defender caught up with men’s ice 
hockey Head Coach Damian DiGiulian 
to gain some perspective on recruiting in- 
ternationally. We also sat down with five 
international student-athletes to discuss 
how they found themselves at St. Mi- 
chael’s, and what it is like to compete and 
study in a foreign country. 


Recruiting internationally: 

A life in hockey has helped Coach 
DiGiulian become well versed in the 
world of international recruiting. In the 
late ’90’s, as an assistant coach at the Uni- 
versity of Vermont, he played an integral 
role in the courting of Patrick Sharp from 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. After his days as a 
Catamount, Sharp went on to win the 
Stanley Cup three times as a member of 
the Chicago Blackhawks of the National 
Hockey League. 

Recruiting is a far more complicated 
process than simply locating superior ath- 
letic ability, especially on an internation- 
al level. In recent years, one obstacle of 
international recruiting has become diffi- 
cult to overcome. “An issue that comes up 
often is the cost of education,” DiGiulian 
said. 

In many countries, especially Europe, 
the cost of education is free or close to it. 
The majority of teams on campus do not 
have scholarship money worked into their 
budgets. This makes it hard to attract in- 
ternational-athletes to campus. 

Lacking monetary persuasion, coaches 
must convince international-athletes and 
their parents that the benefits of study- 
ing at St. Michael’s outweigh the finan- 
cial burden they would have to assume. 
As the cost of education continues to 
tise, the international recruiting process 
becomes more difficult. DiGiulian still 
heavily pursues international players as he 
values broadening the culture of his lock- 
er room. 

“What international student-athletes 
bring is a completely different perspective 
on all things, sports, academics and every- 
day life in general,” he said. “Each year 
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Alex Mohbat, ’18, bears the Lebanese flag during the opening ceremony at the 2014 Winter Olympic Games in Sochi, Russia. 


I end up learning much more from my 
players than they most likely learn from 


» 


me. 


Kevin Altidor: Montreal, Quebec. 

“My parents were both born in Haiti, 
which makes me a first-generation Cana- 
dian college hockey player, I’m proud of 
that,” said Kevin Altidor, 16, a forward 
on the men’s ice hockey team from Mon- 
treal, Quebec who majors in economics 
and minors in anthropology. He fell in 
love with hockey as a kid watching his 
older brother Wandley play for the Lac 
St. Louis Lions. When Altidor grew up, 
he laced up the skates for the same team. 
It was on the Lions that he met a great 
friend, and eventual teammate, former 
Purple Knight forward Jeremy Wong, ’15. 

Altidor says his decision to come to St. 
Michael’s came from his friendship with 
Wong. “Jeremy hosted me on my recruit- 
ing visit and I had a great time. I felt like I 
fit in before I even got here,” Altidor said. 

Altidor values the fact that St. Michael’s 
is a small campus, and enjoys operating 
within a tight knit community. “You get 
to know everyone, the kids that I met on 
my first night eventually became some of 
my best friends. They all remembered me 
a year later when I got here,” he said. 


Meggane Grand: La Plagne, France: 

“T was born into skiing, I've been do- 
ing it since I’ve been able to walk,” said 
Meggane Grand, ’18, a member of the 
Alpine ski team who is double majoring 


in economics and political science. Meg- 
gane Grand’s parents met during their 
days of World Cup skiing competition 
in Europe. Although her mother is Span- 
ish, they eventually settled in her fathers 
home country of France. 

Grand traveled three hours to the 
mountain to train every weekend growing 
up. When she was 13 she began attend- 
ing boarding school at Lycée des métiers 
Ambroise Croizat. Her new school was 
far closer to the mountains which allowed 
her to train more frequently. When she 
felt she had reached her peak training in 
France, she began looking at options to 
continue her education abroad. 

“I just kind of emailed a bunch of 
Division 1 teams and tried to see what I 
could do,” Grand said. She received an 
encouraging response from Alpine Ski 


-Head Coach Gus McLeod, which con- 
vinced her to cross the Atlantic and start’ 


a new chapter of training and studying in 
Vermont. 

“People are super open in the U.S.,” 
Grand said. “Maybe it’s just a St. Mike's 
thing? People are just always open to dis- 
cussion, making new friends, and trying 
to help people,” she added. 

Grand looks forward to her older 
brother Guillaume joining the Alpine ski 
team next semester. Guillaume is three 
years Meggane’s elder, but since he be- 
gan his college education in France, this 
is his first year at St. Michael’s. When he 
completes his intensive English program 
at the conclusion of this semester he will 


become eligible for competition. His sis- 
ter and future teammates anxiously await 
his arrival on the slopes. 4 


Alex Mohbat: Beirut, Lebanon. 

Mohbat came to school by way of 
Beirut, Lebanon where he was born and 
raised. “My dad brought me to the moun- 
tain when I was two and a half and held 
me between his legs as we went down. 
I’ve been in love with skiing ever since,” 
he said. 

Mohbat is one of Grand’s teammates 
on the Alpine ski team. He majors in 
computer science with a minor in busi- 
ness. He represented Lebanon in the 
2014 Winter Olympic Games in Sochi, 
Russia. There he competed in both the 
Slalom and Giant Slalom events at the 
Rosa Khuta Alpine Center amongst the 
best skiers in the world. 

Mohbat’s father is Lebanese while his 
mother is a native of Buffalo, N.Y. He 
said he always knew he wanted to study in 
America when he came of age. He knew 
he was looking for a smaller school. He 
likes the fact that there aren’t hundreds of 
other students in his classes. He grew up _ 
trilingual, speaking English and Arabic — 
at home while learning French in school. 
Mohbat was ecstatic about how much 
skiing he was able to do last winter. Back 
home in Lebanon the winter only lasts 
about three months. 


SEE INTERNATIONAL, PAGE 22 


